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LOUISA 


CHAPTER XVII. 
RS. Raby was prevented from making EH 


| obſervation on Louiſa's little narrative, by 
che entrance of a ſervant, with a meſſage to the 
latter from Doctor Sandolph, to inform her that 


be was juſt arrived in Portman-ſquare. This 


agreeable intelligence diſpelled the ſadneſs Which 
the retroſpect of paſt events had diffuſcd over her 
mind; and full of glad impatience, ſhe haſtened 
to meet her venerable friend. 

A. thouſand tender enquiries relative to his health 
and welfare, rapidly followed each other ; ; and with 
the eagerneſs of youth, ſhe ſought in his counte- 
nance, for more ſpeedy anſwers than his tongue 
could utter. As for him, he ſtood ſilent, viewing 
her with a degree of delight and approbation, ſuch 
as a fond parent would have felt. 

Lady Roſeville was out; conſequently 1 no inter- 
ruption was given to an interview, which had long 
been deſired by both parties. After the firſt hur- 
ry of their ſpirits had ſubſided into a pleaſant 
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calm, Doctor Sandolph diſcreetly, but with friend- 
ly anxiety, enquired of Louiſa, how ſhe liked her 
ſituation. Though this queſtion was expected, 
and that ſhe had determined to anſwer it unre- 
ſervedly, till it embaraſſed her; her eyes were 
involuntarily caſt down ; but on his repeating his 
enquiry with. encreaſed earneſtneſs, ſhe ſummoned 
courage to relate faithfully all that had paſſed ; 

not without bluſhing at the unamiable character 
truth obliged her to give of her mother; and haſ- 
tening from a ſubject ſo repugnant to het delicacy, 
ſhe mentioned her with of relieving Lady Roſe- 
| ville's pecuniary diſtreſſes; ſubmitting likewiſe to 


_ 


j | his conſideration, by whoſe counſels 'ſhe was de- 
termined to abide, whether ſhe could with any 
| degree of propriety, continue to live with her. 


Doctor Sandolph looked perplexed, „ Tis,” 
faid he, « a delicate matter to know what to adviſe 
in your ſituation ; for, however regardleſs Lady 

| Roſeville may be of her character, it would be an 
ungracious act in vs to expoſe it, which would be 
the certain effect of a haſty removal. Could I in- 


I deed, purſue the late Lady Roſeville's plan, and 1 
offer you an eligible aſylum at my houſe, your 
7 mother, conſcious of her own miſconduct, could 


make no reaſonable objection to your accepting 
it, and ſuch reaſons might be aſſigned for this 
meaſure, as would preclude any unfavourable cen- 
ſure 
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ſure being paſſed upon her. But I confefs, I ſee 
very ſtrong objections, to your entire reſidence with 
me; excuſe my explaining them at preſent. I 
need not ſay, they do not ariſe from my own 
feelings ; how much they would be gratified by 
having you under my roof, words cannot expreſs! 

J have a ſiſter ; with her you might be without 
impropriety ;—but, ſhe lives ſecluded from the 
world, in a remote part of England ; her ſtyle of 
living, and—to confeſs the truth, her temper, 


are not ſuch, as to render her ſociety deſirable. _ 


Therefore for the preſent, I ſhall only endeavour 


to draw Lady Roſeville out of town; poſſibly I 


may prevail upon her to come and viſit my par- 
ſonage; this, will for ſome. time keep that Sir 


Ralph Random at a diſtance ; perhaps by my re- 


preſentations, ſhe may be perſuaded to break this 
connection; upon that condition, I will myſelf 
undertake to ſettle her affairs, and will advance 
the money neceſlary ; for as for you, my dear 
child, you muſt upon no account contract debts. 
When you come of age, you hall repay me at 
your leiſure,” | 

« But, my dear, Sir,” cried Louiſa, . in caſe 
I die in the interim, how then——” 

«« Pihaw, pſhaw ; I will have it my own way; 
ſhould I ſuffer a pecuniary loſs by ſuch a calamity 
as your untimely death, the greater misfortune 
would , ſwallow up the leſſer. But to re- 
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turn to our ſubject. When once I get Lady Roſe- 
ville into the country, I ſhall have an opportunity | 
of ſtudying the beſt method of working upon a diſ- 


poſition, with which I have hitherto ſought little 


acquaintance; and, ſhould I unfortunately find it 


impenetrable to any good principle, I ſhall ſeri. 


ouſly conſider what meaſures muſt be taken; for 


However loth I ſhould be to mortify her, my child's 


honour and happineſs, will ever be my firſt con- 
ſideration.” 
Louiſa gratefully acknowledged his ne 
and he proceeded thus :— 

The character you give me of Lord Pom- 
pouſton, ſufficiently juſtifies your diſlike of him ; 
but think me not impertinently curious, if I aſk, 


whether your diſlike to one object, is not a little 
ſtrengthened, by your partiality to ſome other ?” 


Louiſa bluſhed. I will not,” ſaid the, after a 
little heſitation, « diſſemble with you. If Lord 
Danefield were at liberty to offer me his hand, 1— 
I ſhould— 

« Well, you need not diſtreſs yourſelf to add 
more; yet, my dear child, do not let this partia- 


ity ſtrengthen by ſelf indulgence. Much miſery 


would be prevented, if young perſons did not 
fuffer themſelves to be deluded by their imagina- 
tions. *Tis true, Lord Danefield bears an excel- 
lent character; I believe that he is amiable, and 


deſerving 
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deſerving of your eſteem ; but let not my Louiſa 


give him, what he cannot return, if he liſtens to 


the ſuggeſtions of prudence, or what ought to have 
ſtill more force, if he remembers the injunctions 
of a dying parent. 


The lady deſtined for him, is in every reſpect 
a ſuitable connection; he ought to be very certain, 
before he foregoes ſuch an advantageous alliance, 


that the ſentiments he feels for any other woman, 


are well founded, and not a boyiſh romantic fancy 
that will ſhortly fade away, and leave in its room. 
very ſerious regret, for the ſacrifice it occaſioned. 
Be not mortified, my dear Louiſa, at my ſuppoſing, 


ſuch a thing poſſible; when. you have lived longer 
in the world, you will find that little ſtreſs is to-be 
made on any attachment, that has not ſtood the 


teſt of time; and that neither beauty, ſenſe, nor 


merit, are always ſufficient, to fix the wandering, 
inclinations of man.” 


Lady Roſeville's entrance put a period to. this 


converſation ; ſhe ſaluted the Doctor very coldly, 


and appeared chagrined to ſee him. He feigned. . 


not to obſerve this, but drew her into converſation, 
relative to her plans for the ſummer ;—the coolly 
ſaid, ſhe had formed none; upon which, he 
invited her into Shropſhire preſſing her to honour 
his niece and him with a viſit, when he returned 
thither, which he ſaid, would be in about a fort- 
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night. But his propoſal was haughtily declined, 
and ſhe likewiſe peremptorily refuſed to permit 
Louiſa to accompany him. 
Piqued at Lady Rofeville's rude denial, and too 
proud to preſs her further, the good old man re- 
tired, meditating on the meaſures he ſhould take, 
in rezard to his ward. Scarcely was he gone, 
when Lady Daſhaway entered Lady Roſeville's 
drawing- room. What do you think?“ cried 

Lady Roſeville; „ have had an old country par- 
ſon here, plaguing me to death to leave town, 
now that it is at the height of it's gaiety, and go 
truly to viſit his parſonage! Did you ever hear any 
thing ſo abſurd?” 

If the invitation came from Doctor San- 
dolph,” anſwered Lady Daſhaway, * and I con- 
clude it did, for I met him this moment, I 
cannot think it fo. I have ſome little acquaintance 
with him, having often met him at the Duke of 
L——'s houſe, whoſe relation he is. His par- 
ſonage is the prettieſt ſpot imaginable ; it ſtands in 
the Duke's park; but he is little at home, being 


as you may have heard, a great rambler ; however, 


when he is England, the Duke is always delighted, 
if he can detain him at the caſtle.” . 

„ Really! well I never knew he was a man of 
fuch conſequence ; indeed, I know mighty little 
of him, and was much ſurprized to find him 


nominated to be my daughter's guardian,” 
- « Did 
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« Did you ever ſee Lord William S———?” 
aſked Lady Daſhaway. | 

« Never.” 

« He has not appeared much in public, ſince 
his return from abroad ; you know, I ſuppoſe, that 
Doctor Sandolph travelled with him. He is a de- 
lightful young man, will probably be the Duke's 
heir, who has no children of his own, and has 
long been parted from his wife.“ 

Lady Roſeville, who had lent an attentive ear 
to this account of Lord William S—, now aſked 
a thouſand queitions concerning him ; and began 
to repent her rejection of Doctor Sandolph's invi- 
tation, Lord William S. young, handſome, and 
heir to a Dukedom, would be a much more 
ſplendid alliance, than even Lord Pompouſton's. — 
The idea of the latter, might ſleep for the preſent. 
Nothing more probable, than that Lord William 
might take a fancy to Louiſa ; nothing ſo favour- 
able to love, as the ſocial intimacy of a country 
life. Louiſa certainly would not thwart her wiſhes 
in this point, as ſhe had done in regard to the Iriſh 


himſelf had this ſcheme in his head, though he is 


ſhe had affronted him, whom it was her intereſt 
to court! Such were her cogitations after Lady 
Daſhaway's departure; and to remedy the paſt, 
her chief ſolicitude. 


Lord. Who knows, but that the old Doctor 


too cunning avow it; and here, by her own folly, 
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Louiſa, who had not been preſent during Lady 
Daſhaway's viſit, could not account for the ſudden 
change ſhe perceived in her mother's ſentiments 
towards her guardian. She was agreeably ſur- 
prized at being deſired to write a note to the good 
Doctor, (for ſo he was now denominated) to invite 
him to dinner the day following. | 

The invitation was accepted: both that, and 
the very gracious reception he met with, were 
matter of aſtoniſhment to him, nor could he help 
being diſguſted with the capriciouſneſs of her diſ- 
poſition, Her late haughty demeanour, was now 
converted into ſmiles; and ſhe endeavoured to aſ- 
ſume a meek and gentle. air, which however ſhe 
could: not attain. Her attentions towards her 
gueſt, were carried to an exceſs that became 
teazing., He was prohibited one fide of the room, 
on account of an opening door, which might give 
him cold; the light was almoſt excluded, that the 
glare might not be offenſive to his eyes; this diſh 
was recommended ; and that was removed further, 
that he might not be tempted to taſte things hurt- 
ful to the gout: in ſhort, ſhe ſeemed to have no 
other view than to gain his favour ; why ſhe ſhould 
be ſo ſolicitous to do this, he could not imagine; 
but he ſoon diſcovered that ſhe had entirely diſ- 
miſled her objections to a country jaunt, and though 
he was ſecretly rcjoiced, be reſolved not to appear 

| tO 


(9 } 
too eager for her viſit. He returned therefore very 


laconic replies, to her enquiries relative to the time 


of his departure from town, to the ſituation of his 
houſe, and to his. connection, with the Duke of 
L——' family. 

Lady Roſeville diſconcerted, that the Doctor 
would not underſtand an hint, and apprehenſive he 
did not mean to renew an invitation, which ſhe 
had with ſuch little ceremony rejected, found, that 
to obtain her end, ſhe muſt (awk ward as it N be 
more explicit. 

After hemming once or twice, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had 


conſidered of his kind prepoſal of going to.Stretly ;. 


that at firſt view, ſome difficulties had appeared, 
which on reflection, had dyniniſhed. Her refuſal 
had been occaſioned, partly from an apprehenſion 
of being troubleſome to him, and partly on account 
of buſineſs of her own, which ſhe thought might 
have detained her in town. But that every ſelfiſh 


conſideration muſt give way to her deſire of pro- 
moting her dear Louiſa's welfare, whoſe health, 


ſeemed to require a little change of air, the heat 
of London beginning already to incommode her; 
therefore could ſhe be ſure a viſit from them would. 
be no ſort of inconvenience to him, ſhe ſhould 
pay it with great pleaſure. 


His anſwer was framed, conformably to the 
Plan he had laid down, of receiving her advances. 
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rather coolly, He ſaid, that he had not expected 
the obſtacles ſhe had oppoſed but the preceeding 
day to his requeſt, would ſo ſpeedily have vaniſhed; 
that if her Ladyſhip's buſineſs would admit of 
delay, and that if ſhe could put up with ſuch ac- 
commodations as his humble roof afforded, he 
ſhould be glad to ſee her: but that at all events, 
as Louiſa had certainly no buſineſs that could de- 
tain her in town, and as the leaſt hint of her health 
being affected by cloſe air, was ſufficient to alarm 
him, he ſhould in this caſe, exert a guardian's 
| authority, and (turning towards his fair ward with 
a ſmile) command her to accompany him to Stretly. 
No part of the mortification, Doctor Sandolph 
intended beſtowing on Lady Roſeville, eſcaped her; 
but accuſtomed to diſſemble, ſhe liſtened to him 
with a placid ſmile, and ſaid, that ſhe herſelf, as 
well as her daughter, ſhould in this inſtance be 
happy to receive ſuch agreeable commands; nor 
would ſhe let him depart, till he had fixed on that 
day fortnight, for this much-defired journey. 
"Louiſa was charmed with this plan, and the 
more ſo, as her friend Mrs. Raby was to go into 
the country about the ſame time ; therefore, except 
fome ſecret pangs relative to Lord Danefield, ſhe 
had nothing to regret in town. 
Doctor Sandolph, having thus ſettled what he 
had much at heart, his next care was in purſuance 
” oF 


6 
of Louifa's wiſhes to ſee Bangrove, and it was not 
without much difficulty, and ſeveral uſeleſs meet- 
ings, that he could obtain from this man of buſi- 
neſs, (whoſe delight was to procraſtinate) a liſt of 
Lady Roſeville's debts. He was greatly ſhocked. 
to find their amount was very conſiderable, and to 
hear from Bangrove, that he was not certain that 
he knew the whole; which was already above 
4000l. as every day a freſh creditor ſtarted, up. 

Doctor Sandolph, though not rich, could pro- 
cure about half the ſum, which he cheerfully 
advanced to Louiſa ; but refuſed poſitively to take 
her bond for it. This 2000l. Louiſa deſired 
might be equally divided among the creditors; and 
Bangrove prevailed upon them, to be content for 
the preſent, with receiving one half of their de- 
mands, in conſideration of a promiſe he gave 
them, in the name of Miſs Roſeville, of paying the 
remainder. as ſoon as ſhe came of age. While 
this buſineſs was tranſacting, Doctor Sandolph 
avoided mentioning it to Lady Roſeville ; it was 
a delicate ſubje& to diſcuſs with a woman of her 
diſpoſition, who might preſume from his eaſy com- 
pliance with his ward's requeſt, that henceforth 
ſhe might contract debts with impunity, leaving 
the payment of them to her ; nor did he wiſh her 
to know, that any part of the money had been ad- 
vanced by himſelf, He imagined (and the event 
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P rov:d that he was right) that Lady Roſeville | 
would be fatisfied at hearing, through Bangrove, 
that her affairs were adjuſted, without giving her- 
felt much concern to know how; to enter into 
bu ſineſs of any ſort, being * repugnant to her 
nclinations. 

| But as he ſaw many ſpecimens of her extrava- 
gance, and rage for play, during his ſhort abode 
in tow n, theſe matters he reſerved for his ſtric-- 
tures, together with ſome ſerious remonſtrances. - 
on her connection with Sir Ralph Random, 
(Which was openly ſpoken of in the world) when | 
he ſhould get her into Shropſhire. 

Sir Ralph heard. of this intended journey TY 
much diſpleaſure ; his chagrin. at parting with. 
Lady Roſeville,. was leſs apparent, than his anger 
at her having projected it, without previouſly. con- 
ſulting him. But his influence (which hitherto 
had been unbounded) failed, when he attempted to- 
exert it, in oppoſition. to her ruling paſſion. Love, 
In her breaſt, was ſubordinate. to ambition; and., 
deſpairing of gratifying this paſſion by any acceſſion 
of grandeur or dignity to herſelf, her hopes reſted. 
on what might be reflected from: her: daughter. 
Yet wiſhing o avoid a rupture with Sir Ralph, ſhe. 
left no art untried to ſooth him into good humour; 
but his gloomy diſpoſition reſiſting all her bland- 
iſhments, their farewell, was as cold and. ſullen,. 
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28 that between Louiſa, and her friend Emily, was 
warm and tender. . 

The ſentiment that united them, was founded 
on a baſis that could not moulder away. Nought 
but the ſemblance of friendſhip, which originates 
in caprice, and is maintained by a participation of 
vice and folly, is effaced by. the touch of time, or 
ſhrinks away at the approach of miſery. 

Lady Roſeville's coach conveyed herſelf, Louiſa, 
Mrs. Lacely, and Doctor Sandolph, to Stretly ; 
where the two former were received by his niece, 
with different degrees of civility, according to the 
impreſſion ſhe took of each. 

Miſs Sandolph was a little thin lively woman, 
of about forty ; plain in her perſon, but with , 
countenance ſharp and ſenſible, and endowed with 
no ſmall ſhare of 3 both of mind and 
body. | 
Lady Roſeville immiediately felt afraid of her ; 
but Louiſa, who had no cauſe to apprehend. der 
penetration, neither by flattery attempted to gain 
her favour, nor damped by cold reſerve, the ad- 
_ vances ſhe made towards an intimacy. 

Though Lady Daſhaway had removed many of 
Lady Roſeville's objections to viſiting Stretly, ſh 
was ſurprized (becauſe ſhe had not expected it) 
to find elegance, as well as convenience, in. a par- 


ſonage. 
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It was placed in a retired, but beautiful part of 
the Duke of L—'s park, ſeparated from it only by 
a ſunk fence, in which was concealed a. gate, of 
which the Doctor had a key. The back front 

faced a ſmall pleaſure. ground, beyond which lay 
the road, not near enough to incommode, but 
ſufficiently ſo to enliven. A thick and' flouriſhing 
plantation ſerved as a ſcreen to the ſtables, offices, 
and kitchen garden. The houſe had no preten- 
ſions to ſhow or ſplendour, but it was very com- 
fortable, and elegantly clean and neat. The par- 
lour boaſted of no ornaments, but what it derived 
from Miſs Sandolph's ſkill and ingenuity ; her 
pencil had with beautiful drawings covered its 
walls; her needle had ſcattered roſes on its chairs 
and ſopha; and even the pier table, and chimney 
piece, though compoſed only of arbele, by their 
bright poliſh, agreeably deceived the eye, with the 
ſemblance of curious inlaid woods, and foreign 

china. | 
Lady Roſeville pretended to admire all ſhe ſaw ; 
but her inceſſant exclamations of, * charming ! 
charming!“ and « vaſtly pretty!” did not impreſs 
Miſs Sandolph with any opinion of her taſte ; for 
ſhe already juſtly diſcriminated the affectation of her 
character, from the amiable ſimplicity of Louiſa's, 
whoſe approbation was chiefly marked by an in- 
telligent 
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telligent countenance, and a eloſe and ſilent atten- 
tion to all that was ſhewn her. 

Three days had now paſſed, ſince the ladies“ ar- 
rival at Stretley; and they had not, to Lady 
Roſeville's great mortification, yet ſeen the inha- 
bitants of the caſtle ; ſhe had walked about the 
park, and round the plantations, with unceaſing 
perſeverance, till her fatigued legs refuſed their 
office; but her hopes of meeting ſome of the fa- 
mily, had conſtantly been diſappointed; and now 
the only proſpect that ſupported: her ſpirits was, 
that ſhe ſhould meet them at church on the Sun- 
day following. To prepare for this event, was 
her employment the whole preceding Saturday; 
and Louiſa, with regret, found herſelf debarred by 
her mother's command, of her walk on a charm- 
ing ſummer's evening, leſt the damp ſhould take 
out the curl of her hair. - 

During the ſhort time that Doctor Sandolph had 
paſſed in town, he had noticed ſo many outre figures, 
that though his eye had become almoſt accuſtomed. 
to them, he could not help being {truck with Lady 
Roſeville's, when ſhe made her firſt appearance on 
Sunday morning, juſt as the family were hniſhing 
their breakfaſt. 

Her high turbanned hat, ſhaded with an enor- 
mous plume of feathers, her hair waving in ring- 
lets down her back; her pink luſtring jacket 
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an white petticoat, and her handkerchief puſſed | 


out half a yard before her, ſeemed, in his opinion, 
little ſuited to her age, and to the place where 
they were to be exhibited. But. what principally. 
offended him was, the liberal uſe ſhe had made of 
both rouge and white. For ſome moments he con- 
tented himſelf, with fixing his eyes upon her with | 
a meaning that the could not miſtake ;, but at laſt,. 
unable to contain himſelf; “ for the love of God, 
Madam,” ſaid he earneſtly, “do not expoſe your- 
ſelf, by venturing to church that figure! I ap- 
__—_— * will ſet the whole congregation in an 
_ ©pproax.” 

« Lord bleſs me!” cried ſhe, © what can you 
mean? Surely I am dreſſed 17 8 like other peo- 
ple.“ | | 

« May be ſo, wh you are in town; but here, 
in the country, we have very old faſhioned notions ;. 
and believe me, Madam, a more decent appear- 
ance would better ſuit the * of the houſe 
of God.“ 

Lady Roſeville haughtily deſired him to forbear 
ſermonizing, 'till he afcended the pulpit; and 

much affronted, ſullenly ſwallowed her breakfaſt. 
The Doctor finding his admonitions ſo ill re- 
ceived, remained ſilent, exceedingly vexed to be 

obliged to uſher ſuch a figure into his church; 
but Miſs Sandolph, who had no ſmall ſpice of ill 


nature 
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nature in her compoſition, ſecretly enjoyed the idea | 
of Lady Roſeville's appearing ridiculous. _ 

The way to church was through a part of the 
Duke's plantations, not wide enough to admit a 
carriage ; and as the wind was very high, Lady 
Roſeville had the mortification to feel every inſtant 
as ſhe walked along, that part of her powder was 
efcaping, and the ſtructure of her hair deranging. 
Ruffled before by the Doctor's cenſure, ſhe ar- 
rived at church, heated and diſcompoſed. While 
Louiſa, who had nothing to diſturb the ſerenity of 
her mind, appeared in her ſimple attire, void of art 
or deſign, and as lovely as innocent. 


They had not long been ſeated, before two la- 


dies and a gentleman' entered a gallery in view, 
which Miſs Sandolph, in a whiſper, announced to 
be the Duke, his faſter Lady Caroline S. and Mrs. 
Saunders, a lady who lived with them. 

Lady Roſeville, diſappointed at Lord William's. 
abſence, mumbled over her prayers inattentively, 
trying however to chear her ſpirits with thinking, 
how much the Duke and his party would be ſtruck 
with her faſhionable appearance; and when the 
ſervice was over, ſhe lingered behind, that ſhe 
might contrive to go out of the church at the ſame: . 
time they did. This ſhe effected; but Lady Ca- 
roline and Mrs. Saunders ſeemed not to notice her, 
and paſſed on ta their carriage. The Duke ſtopped 

in 


ene. 


in the chureh yard, and after ſaying a few words 
to Doctor Sandolph, was introduced by him to 
his gueſts, whom he deſired to accompany to the 
parſonage. _ 

His Grace was one of thoſe men who pals 
their whole lives in flirtation, not to mention leſs 
innocent amuſements. Had he known ſo charm- 
ing a girl had been in his neighbourhood, he 
would not patiently have ſubmitted to a confine- 
ment of ſome days, for a bad cold, which his phy- 
ſician had preſcribed; but Doctor Sandolph having 
only hinted in a careleſs manner, that he had com- 
pany from London, his curioſity had not been ex- 
cited. But, what was his delight and ſurprize when 
he beheld Louiſa! Cloſe by her ſide he walked, at- 
tempting to draw her into converſation ; but Lady 
Roſeville (cager to be diſtinguiſhed) thwarted his 
purpoſe, by taking upon herſelf, to anſwer every 
word he addreſſed to her daughter. 

The Duke would gladly have diſregarded her 
he penetrated into her diſpoſition, ſmiled at her 
fally, and only humoured her forward airs, that 
he might inſinuate himſelf into Louiſa's good 
graces. Exerciſe had additionally vermillioned 
her cheeks; her glittering hair ſported in the wind, 
and occaſionally ſhe turned her fine eyes towards 
him. Felicitating himſelf on having ſuch a trea- 
ſure within his park, he determined to make the 

moſt 
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moſt of this advantage, even though it ſhould ob- 
lige him to notice, by his civilities, ſuch a ri 
diculous woman as her mother already a ee 
to him. 

When they reached the parſonage, he reluQantly 
took his leave; and addreſſing himſelf to Lady 
Roſeville and Lbs, ſaid, « he hoped they ſhould 
be good neighhbours; that for his part, he ſhould 
negle& nothing to render their abode-in the coun- 
try agreeable; and that he did not doubt, but 
that Lady Caroline would do the ſame.** 

Doctor Sandolph then, by his deſire, aceom- 
panied him part of the way home; he longed to re- 
proach him for his ſilence about his lovdly ward, and. 
to aſk a thouſand queſtions about her, yet he durſt 
not allow his tongue -to launch forth too warmly 
in her praiſe, well knowing that the Doctor, 
who perfectly knew his libertine . would be 
alarmed at it. 

No ſooner was the Duke gone, than Lady 
Roſeville, elated by the civilities he had ſhewn 
her, expreſſed the warmeſt admiration of him, 
hinting at the ſame time, that his ſiſter did not 
appear equally engaging; nor was Lord William 
forgotten; for at the Doctor's return, ſhe enquired 
what was become of hith, and learnt, with much 
chagrin, - that he went to town the preceding day, 
where his ſtay was uncertain, 
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In the evening, Lady Caroline and Mrs. fd - 
ders came to tea. The former was a charming 
woman, though paſt the prime of life; and the 
latter, the widow of an officer, tenderly attached 
to Lady Caroline, with whom ſhe * reſided near 
thirty years. , 

Lady Roſeville, who did not 185 but hes; 
the Duke had prevailed on his- ſiſter, to ſhew her 
this civility, was quite delighted with it. If Lady 
Caroline was not much prejudiced in her favour, 
ſhe was certainly charmed with Louiſa ; and as. 
her politeneſs prevented her making any diſ- 
obliging diſtinctions, her attentions were equally 
diſtributed ; therefore ſhe invited the whole party 
to dine at the caſtle the next day. 


As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Lady Raſexille ob- Z 


| ſerved, that Lady Caroline was extremely well 


bred, and agreeable, though leſs ſo than the Duke; 
and pray who is this Mrs. Saunders? added ſhe. 
« A moſt, reſpectable woman; anſwered 
Doctor Sandolph; « well born, but unfortunate 
in her circumſtances.” p 
„ Tis very lucky for her,” ſaid Lady Roſe- | 
ville, « that Lady Caroline is ſe good to her; ſhe 
ſeems to treat her quite like her equal.“ 
. « And why ſhould ſhe not?” cried DoRor | 
Sandolph, warmly; « when the ſame pious and, 
virtuous princi iples actuate their ſouls, can. you 
imagine 
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imagine friendſhip has not long ago, levelled all 


diſtinctions between them? Lady Caroline knows 
how to appreciate Mrs. Saunders's worth; and 
ſuch is her generous diſpoſition, as never to for- 


get, that the unfortunate, are even more grateful 
for delicate attentions, than for eſſential ſervices.” 

* « O! if once my uncle gets upon this topic,” 

cried Miſs Sandolph, “your Ladyſhip/ may ex- 
pect to hear a fine long panegyric on both the 
ladies, but particularly on the old one. I have 
often ſuſpected, that in ſpite of her boaſted at- 
tachment to Lady Caroline, ſhe will be prevailed 


upon, one of theſe days, to deſert her, and bleſs 
him with her withered hand... 


« Mary! Mary!” cried the Doctor, with a ſe- 


vere aſpect, remember that hand is ever open to 
the diſtreſſed, and has ſcarcely any other employ- 
ment, than to adminiſter to their wants. It ill 
becomes you, to ridicule the effects of age; a time 
will come (and that not very diſtant) when your 
own hand, now fo flexible, and ſo expert in exe- 
cuting your ingenious fancies, ſhall refuſe its of- 
fice, and aſſume perhaps, a ſtill worſe appearance 
than that of Mrs. Saunders.” 

Upon my word, I believe things are gone 
further than I thought ;” ſaid Miſs Sandolph, 
« or you would have borne an innocent Joke, 


with more temper.“ 


The 


„ 


The Doctor anſwered not, but applied to his 
ſauft box, as was uſual to him, when his niece 
ſeemed diſpoſed to teaze him ; an amuſement ſhe 
Particularly delighted in. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE next morning 1 Roſeville appropri- 
ated entirely to the important buſineſs of the 


toilette; and Louiſa, with much reluctance, was 


forced, by her command, to appear in a ſtyle of 
dreſs very unuſual in the country. The former was 
much ſurprized to ſee that Miſs Sandolph was ha- 
bited - with her uſual ſimplicity; her good ſenſe 
had long ago taught her, that a plain figure ap- 
peared ſtill plainer when loaded with ornaments ; 
yet ſhe followed the faſhion, ſo as not to look par- 
ticular. 

Lady Roſeville was rock: ith delight at the 
ſtately appearance of the caſtle. Ah!“ thought 
ſhe, while ſhe was traverſing a magnificent ſuite 
of rooms, „if Louiſa could but get Lord Wil- 


liam, I ſhould feel myſelf quite at home in this 


princely: houſe!” 

Lady Caroline received the party in the mk 
obliging manner ;-ſhe had the happy art of putting 
people at their eaſe; affability and dignity were 
blended in all her actions; but the latter was fo 
mild as never to be felt, except by thoſe who pre- 
ſumed too far upon her gentleneſs; then, indeed, 


they were quickly made ſenſible that ſhe perfectly 


knew what was due to herſelf. To ſhine was 


not 
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not her object; ſhe rather wiſhed to call forth the 
talents of others, which ſhe was prompt in de- 
veloping; and, adapting her converſation to ſuch 
ſubjects as favoured their diſplay, ſhe enſured to 
herſelf ſome degree of gratitude from thoſe who 
were thus indulged. Vanity might with ſecurity 
expand before her, who had none of her own; 
in ſecret ſhe fmiled at it. But not ſo lightly did 
the treat the reports of calumny, or the ſuggeſtions 
of envy or of malice ; theſe ſhe inſtantly cruſhed 
as they roſe, and none dared a ſecond time to re- 
peat a ſcandalous ſtory in her preſence. Though 
her underſtanding was clear and ſtrong, and her 
judgment excellent, ſhe was ſometimes duped by 
Hypocrites, owing to the exceſſive purity of her 
own mind, which could with difficulty think ill 
of others. 

Her exterior was perfectly in character with 
Her diſpoſition; it was both graceful and ma- 
jeſtic. Her mild and benevolent countenance was 
rendered ſtill more intereſting, by the penſive caſt 
of her eyes. Time, as yet, had little altered the 
ſymmetry of. her features, but her bloom had long 
1ince vaniſhed ; it ſeemed as if grief, had left its 
pallid touch upon her cheek. 

The Duke, with a concealed rapture, beheld 
Louiſa ; he placed her next himſelf at table, and 
as ſhe was wholly unconſcious of the impreſſion 
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ſhe made upon him, ſhe liſtened with ſatisfaction 
to his converſation. He ſuſpected that the light 
Kyle in which he generally addreſſed young ladies, 
would not do on this occaſion ; and that, to gain 
Louiſa's ear, rational ſubjects muſt be ſubſtituted 
to flattery; and as he was capable / of treating them 
agreeably, and that his manners were extremely 
inſinuating, ſhe thought herſelf fortunate in her 
ſituation, 

Lady Caroline — to adaptiher don- 
verſation to the ſtandard of Lady Roſeville's. ea- 
-pacity. Mrs. Saunders was naturally ſilent and 
reſerved, though leſs ſo with Doctor Sandolph 
than with moſt people: that worthy man was not 
exempt from the garrulity of old age, ut it-was 
never tireſome in him, for his wanderingilife had 
made him acquainted with a variety of anecdotes, 
and eurious eireumſtances, which he knew how” 
to introduce very agreeably; and che excellence of 
his memory preſerved him from tautology. Pious 
without auſterity.; benign, ſocial, and cheerful; 
his preſence, ſo far from damping the gay mirth 
of ſociety, ſeemed to add to its hilarity. Not ſo 
that of his niece: though very ſenſible, ſhe was 
not agreeable; few people pleaſed her, and thoſe 
few alone, ſhe'tried to pleaſe. Neither generoſity 
nor benevolence were ſtrangers in her breaſt, yet 
the rarely engaged eſteem, becauſe it was repelled 
Vor. II. C by 
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dy a peeviſh, ſarcaſtic humour, which never even 


ſpared thoſe ſhe loved the moſt. 

Lady Caroline S——'s amiable, complacent 
diſpoſition, could not ſympathize with her ; ſo 
that the neighbourhood, connection, and even the 
ſtrong partiality ſhe felt for Doctor Sandolph, 
could not induce her enn to invite his niece to 
the caſtle. | 

After coffee, Lis Cardline 8 a walk, 
which greatly diſconcerted Lady Roſeville, her 
ſtyle of dreſs being very inconvenient for that pur- 


poſe; which the former recolleQing, ſhe offered 


to ſtay at home with her, while the reſt of the 
party took a ſtroll. The gentlemen (there were 


bother gueſts beſides Doctor We de were not 
yet riſen ſrom table. 


Mrs. Saunders led the ladies te a delight 
ful ſhrubbery, to a grove of fine beech, where, 


"amidſt the tall ſhining ſtems free from underwood, 


they caught a glympſe of a green ſurrounded with 
white cottages, all uniformly regular; each had a 


porch ſhaded with honeyſuckles, with a bench on 


each ſide of the door. That, ſaid Miſs San- 
dolph, pointing to it, “is Caroline-Green; do, 
Mrs. Saunders, permit Miſs Roſeville to ſee it.“ 
This requeſt was granted. The Green rather 
ſloped to the ſouth, and was ſheltered on the north 
by the grove, Louiſa, who plainly perceived it 
FF was 
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was ſome charitable inſtitution, deſired to be in- 


formed of the particulars concerning it. | 
% This Green, madam, is named after Lady 
Caroline,” ſaid Mrs. Saunders, who has herſelf 
been at the ſole expence of erecting the e. 
They afford an aſylum to old age. You may ſee, 
continued ſhe, as they advanced, «<< that there are 
ſix on each ſide of the quadrangle ; they are only 
one ſtory high, to ſave the poor creatures the trou- 
ble of going up and down ſtairs. Each houſe con- 
tains two tolerable-ſized rooms, and a ſmall pan- 
try, with a little garden behind; and each houſe 
is inhabited by two old women, that they may 
comfort and aſſiſt each other. None are admiued 
under fifty-five. They wear an uniform of brown 
ſtuff, checked aprons, and coarſe muſlin handker- 
chiefs ; they are ne cloathed every year at Mi- 
chaelmas, and every third year they have a plain 
black bonnet, and a long eloth cloak given them. 
They clean and cultivate their gardens themſelves, 
and their produce ſupplies, them with, breakfaſt 
and ſupper; but their dinneg. is found them, On 
the eaſt ſide, here you ſee that ſmall dome, there 
is a chapel, and cloſe to it a reſectory, where 
preciſely at one o clock xhey are ſerved with bar- 
ley-broth and meat, and half a mn cheer 
their old hearts. dic gion gnow | 
Thecahaplain of bo gde i to them 
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every morning, and they are enjoined no other 
employment, but to keep themſelves, and every 
thing about them, elean and nedt. Thoſe, how- 


ever, who ure ſtill hearty, and enjoy good health, 


are incouraged in induſtry. If they raiſe more 
vegetables chan they ean<conſurne, they-are-allow- 
ed to ſell the overplus;; and they are filtniſhed-with 
u certain uantity of wool, to pin and knit. The 


pftoduce of the induſtry of each, Yoes tb tlie com. 


mon ſtock, and finds them in fhoes/tind” ſtoc kings. 
Wood and candles are allowed them, but they re- 
ceive no money from Lady Caroline: Somme a. 
mong them languiſh for the hixuties:of tea and 
Muff; and to gain the means 6f buying theſe ati 
des, employ themſelves in diſtilling for the neigh- 
bourhood, teaching little children to work and 
read, and ſometimes engage themſelves as nurſes 
to the ſiek · in the village; but theſe are —_— 
exertions, and ondt required! of them.“ 

But are theſe: old: ſouls fo — 
Aſked Louiſa, us to #equite ng regulntiens 10 
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4 They ae # revirnad Mes. Saunders, . like 
dlc of the world, ſubject to merital as well us 
bodily infirmities. To prevent betty 48 nUeh a8 
poſſible, no ſtrong liquors are ever petmittad te 
enter the Green: u deptivation ef dhe annual-gift 
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of clothes follows wrangling, or abuſiye language; 
peity diſputes are decided by the ſeven. ſenior wo- 
men; a lie, a theft, or a malicious action being 
clearly proved, occaſions immediate expulſion; 


and no perſon who has been diſmiſſed the Green, 


can be admitted a ſecond time. Thoſe who have 
reſided there ſeven years without cenſure, are en- 
titled to obtain from Lady Caroline, a penſion of 
ten pounds a year for any relation they chooſe to 
name, and ſeveral have obtained it.“ 

* Aye, aye,” cried: Miſs Sandolph, <1 dare 
ſay they have ſufficient cunning to conceal their 
faults, and from ſome tranſgreſſions, _ Are 1 
'cared by age and uglineſs. 


Mrs. Saunders, without noticing this 4 


continued, „ Were you, Miſs Roſeville, to wit- 
neſs Lady Caroline's ſolicitude for theſe poor wo- 
men; to ſee her go from houſe to houſe, liſtening 

with mild complacency to their tedious tales, en- 
quiring into their wants, comforting the afflicted, 
pointing out means for their relief, ſtifling any 
little jealoufies that ariſe amongſt them were you, 


T'fay, thus to ſee her, Jr would think her almoſt 
an angel.“ 


At that moment tains at at the door of one 


| 4 the cottages, We will enter here, if you 
pleaſe,” ſaid Mrs. Samders; this is dame Al- 
len s hut, the mother of the ſociety,” 
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So * ſhe tapped with her ſtick gan the 
door, which was opened by a woman bent be: 
neath the weight of r and whoſe 1 were 
quite dim. * 

« Bleſs my heart,” cen they! 15 Ebekeve here's 
my lady! well, this is joy indeed)?! 

« How are you, dame?“ ſaid Mrs. Saunders. 

. «« Purely, madam ; but 1 don't hear her lady- 
ſhip' s voice; I fear ſhe b'ant among you. Dear 
me, why it be now three days ſince ſhe came to 
her poor old woman I pray God acne be 
ill; ſhe donnot uſe to be ſo long away. 1! +! 

Mrs. Saunder's fatisfied her as to Locke: Gn 
line's health, and ſaid ſhe had been particularly 
engaged of late, but would come very foon. . 

An old man, with à We 1 . r 
in amongſt them. 4 Stan 

« May I beſo bad, aid ay «to. o aft if this 
be not dame Allen's bouſe? for 1 was directed 
here. 

% Tha Lord t be 5 unto me! 8 he | 
old woman, ſinking into a chair, “ if! Walter, 
my ſon, were not dead, I ſhould have thought 1 
now heard his voice! Who be you? Speak 
quickly,” cried ſhe, much agitated, What do 
you want with me?” 

The old man now ſtumped briſkly towards boy 
and taking her in his arms, „I am your ſon, 

your 


8 
your on ſon, Walter,” cried he, but, poor heart; 
you can't ſee me; you are grown quite dim; yet, 
bleſſed be God, you are alive!” 

Time had not deſtroyed dame Allen's ſenſibi- 
uty; ; ſhe repeatedly hugged her ſon, and mum- 
bled a grateful ejaculation to Heaven for reſtoring 
him to her. 6 
And where have you been all this time ? cried 
the; << come Lady-day, it will be thirty years ſince 
you left me; I was then ſtout and hearty, but 


here I be now all tottering ; and Robin, poor old. 


Robin, is gone; he has been dead many years, and 
I ſhall ſoon follow him.” 
| . «©. I hope not, mother; you are ſtill hearty, and 


I have got wherewithal to cheer and comfort 


ou. 
l % J want nothing,“ cried dame Allen, cc keep 
your money for yourſelf, Walter; my good lady 
takes care of me; tis ſhe that has kept me from 
ſinking into the grave. Bleſſings on her noble 
heart!“ 

„Has ſhe done ſo 2” ſaid Walter, « God Al- 
mighty reward her for it! I would have ſent you 
ſome money, but it was not in my power. I was, 


as you know, preſſed into the ſea ſervice, and 


ſent to America. 

« There,” interupted ſhe, « I thought you had 
been killed; and many a tear have I ſhed for you; , 
my poor Walter * 
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Our veſſel, continued he, * was taken by 
2 French 6 and I loſt my leg in the en- 
gagement. 
% Alack a day! my heart miſgave me !” cried 
the old woman; IT thought as how I heard an 
odd ſort of ſtumping on the floor; poor Walter! 

„% Well, ne'er mind,” faid he, I had not 
eared if I had loft both my legs, could I have 
faved our ſhip from the monſeers. What became 
of me for a long while, I know not, for I lay 
like one dead: however, on my recovery, finding 
myſelf on ſhore, I made ſhift to eſcape away to 
ttie woods, and there 1 fell into worſe hands than 
thoſe T had left; for I was taken by the ſavages, 
and carried up, the Lord knows how far into the 
country, and a fad time I had of it moſt ſurely - 
However, I grew at laſt accuſtomed to theſe folks 
wild way of life ; but I never was able to go of 
their hunting parties, on account of my leg, ſo I 
was left to guard the women and children ; and 
one day, ſceing a fair opportunity, I gave them 
the ſlip; and after ſuffering great hardſhips during 
a very long journey, I got to one of our towns, 
and had the good luck to be taken on board a fine 
Engliſh veſſel, which was going to fail, and ſoon 
after we made ſome very rich prizes, and I got 
erdugh to keep me warm the reſt of my life. 
Various accidents hindered me from coming to 
— ſooner, but at laſt I am got ſaſe into 
port. 


„ 


port. c I beg pardon, added he, turning round 

with his cap in his hand; < I beg pardon of theſe 

great gentry, but ſome how, my joy at ſeeing my 

poor old mother, has made me forget my duty to 

their honours,” 

The apology was needleſs every perſon preſent 
was moved, yet pleaſed with the ſcene; and they 


retired, to leave dame Allen and her ſon, at li- 


berty to give full ſcope to their feelings. 

Mrs. Saunders then conducted her company 
along the back of the gardens to the refectory. 

The ſummer path was through a narrow gravel 

walk, bordered on each fide, by thick hedges of 

hawthorn and ſweet briar, which encloſed the 

whole quadrangle. The gardens were well ſtored 


with culinary herbs and roots, and ſome had: 


flowers neatly arranged in plots; hedges of roſes 
and honey ſuckles, formed a ſeparation between 
the gardens. 

The refectory was a very ſimple building, but 
in a good ſtyle of architecture; ; in this, Lady Ca- 
roline had indulged her own taſte, as much as the 
convenience of her old women. The face of the 
building was ſixty feet in length ; a kitchen on one 
ſide, took up fifteen feet; and a ſpare room for 
the ſick, as much on the other. The refectory 


placed in the centre was thirty feet long, and over 


it was Lady Caroline's drug ſhop, and ſtore rooms. 
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In the winter, this building was warmed by a 
large ſtove ; the floor was matted, and a long 
table ſtood in the middle, ſurrounded with benches 
which had backs, fo that it was a moſt comfort- 
able and pleaſing apartment. It communicated 
by a ſmall veſtibule with the chapel, which was 
extremely neat, though void of ornaments ; and 
this had a large clock, which the old women did 
not conſider as the leaſt of their comforts, After 
having viewed the chapel, they deſcended a flight 


of ſteps, which brought them on the green, kept 


in the niceſt order by the inhabitants. 

Mrs. Saunders told Louiſa, that all the cottages 
were furniſhed alike ; each had two beds, and the 
fame number of eaſy chairs, ſtools, and cupboards. | 

Louiſa was delighted beyond meaſure with this 
inſtitution ; ſhe envied Lady Caroline the power 
of making ſo many happy people, and ſhe returned 
to the caſtle, with encreaſed eſteem and admiration 
for that amiable woman. . 

The genttemen joined them in their way back, 
put Louiſa felt little diſpoſed to enter into con- 
verſation; ſhe wiſhed to meditate on what ſhe had 
feen; the tender meeting between dame Allen and 
her ſon, was ſtill preſent to her imagination; it 
had diſpoſed her mind to a ſoft melancholy, 

As ſoon as the Duke had eſcorted his .gueſts to 
Lady Roſeville's carriage, Louiſa gave a deſerip- 
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uon of the 3 to her mother, and aid li 
highly ſhe had been entertained. 

Lady Roſeville liſtened toher little narration with 
an abſent air, and when ſhe had finiſhed it, obſerved, 
that * that it was ſingular Lady Caroline could find 
any amuſement in ſuch a romantic whim; for her 


| part, ſhe thought it was only encouraging idleneſs. 


« Idleneſs, Madam !“ exclaimed Louiſa, ſure- 
ly theſe poor women have reached a time of life, 
when much can't be expected from them; but 
nevertheleſs they are not idle—ah! Madam, think 
how many happy beings ſhe makes!“ 
They would be juſt as happy without that 

fuſs and parade; two ſhillings a week, with the 
liberty of running to an ale-houſe, and goſſipping 
there as long as they choſe, would pleaſe them 
much better. 

« Parties of that kind are juſt what ſhe guards 
againſt,” cried Miſs Sandolph ; < her wiſh is to 
ſupply their real wants, but not to indulge them in 
vice and intemperance : however, to feel due ad- 
miration ſor noble actions, people muſt have 
minds capable of conceiving them. It was na- 
tural that Miſs Roſeville ſhould be ſtruck with the 
excellence of this inſtitution. 

Lady Roſeville coloured with anger, and ſaid 
ſomething ſharp to Fer daughter, not daring to at- 
tack Miſs Sandolph. Louiſa maintained a deter- 

C 6 mined 


„ 
mined filence, and the carriage ſtopping at the 
parſonage door, they retired till ſupper to their re- 
ſpective apartments, Lady Roſeville regretting that 
her finery had been ill-beſtowed, and that ſhe had. 


paſſed the evening in a. dull Kele-d-itte with Lady. 
Caroline S. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


"Om next morning, Loniſa determined flie- 
would again viſit Caroline Green; accord-- 
ingly ſhe ſallied forth, before any of the family. 
were ſtirring, except Mifs Sandolph,. who was- 
employed in little domeſtic concerns. It had been 
a very thick miſt;. but the ſun was beginning to- 
_ difpel it, and preſaged à delightful day, which. 
tempted. Louiſa, inſtead of paſſing by the caſtle, 
to make a circuit, and traverſe part of the terrace, 
which ſhe had hitherto. only ſeen at a: diſtance. 
A boat ſerved to ferry people acroſs the river, and. 
landed them about half a mile from the Green. 
The terrace was -prodigiouſly elevated, three 
miles in length, and eommanded a moſt beautiful 
proſpect. The Duke, at a. great expence, had 
made a fine broad road over its ſummit, extending 
thence to a conſiderable city. One ſide bounded. 
by a ſloping common, was planting at intervals; 
but the trees, from the ſharpneſs of the air at that 
elevation, rather: diverged. into wild fantaſtic 
ſhapes, than roſe-into any great height. The other 
ſide of the terrace, ſunk. abruptly into broken 
rocky ground, intermixed with a. variety of ſhzubs- 
and plants. Here and there, a ſmall rill trickled 
among the. ſtones, 'till ſeveral gathering together, 
| daſhed 
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daſhed impetuouſly over the rocks, which oppoſed 


their paſſage, and fell foaming into the Severn 
beneath. This river, broad and clear, glided 


along the valley, and after many windings, was 
loſt amidſt the blue haze that enveloped the * 
of S—, | 

Agreeable as was this diſtant view, that imme- 
diately under the eye was no leſs ſo ; for the oppo- 
ſite bank gradually ſwelling into a gentle riſe ; 


the varied and dreſſed ground of the park finely 


wooded, and the turrets of the caſtle, 
, to Gothic fancy fair 
Amid the ſhades emerging ſtruck the view.” 

While the Malvern hills, ſo ſoftened off by diſ- 
tance, as ſeemingly to melt into the clouds, termi- 
nated the ſcene. 

Louiſa, who had an cite ſenſe of the beau- 
ties of nature, and could in a maſterly ſtyle deli-. 
neate them, thought this a favourable moment to 
make a ſketch of the caſtle, which appeared to 
particular advantage, from the ſun darting his rays 
full upon it. She had taken her ſtation on the 
Jutting ſtump of an oak, and the ſurviving branches 
{till retained their wonted beauty; ſhe was prepa- 
ring her pencil, when a ſudden guſt of wind tore 
off her hat, and whirled it along the road. In vain 
ſhe purſued it; the hat ſeemed enchanted like the 
famous ball that drew after it the Caliph Vathek, 
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and all his people; but not like that, did it dif 


appear. 

For a gentleman on horſeback paſſing that way, 
marked with admiration, the grace and agility of 
her motions; her muſlin dreſs clinging round her 
limbs, diſcovered their admirable proportion; and 
her fine hair ſported in beautiful diſorder down her 
back. Inſtantly he leaped off his horſe, and ſtop- 
ping the fugitive hat, preſented it to Louiſa; who, 
raiſing her eyes, exclaimed, © Good Heaven ! 
Lord Danefield !” He was ſomewhat leſs ſur- 
prized, for he had already recognized Louiſa's 
beloved form; and his ſparkling eyes eagerly, ga- 
Zing on her, expreſſed his delight at the mingled 
joy and confuſion which her countenance betray- 
ed at this unexpected meeting. Thus thrown off 
her guard by ſurprize, her attempts to aſſume her 
wonted coldneſs of aſpect were vain ; for Lord 
Danefield faw through the thin Aiſle; 

After anſwering his enquiries concerning her 


. health, ſhe aſked with down caſt eyes, what chance 
had brought him thither? And he informed her, 


that being at Melvern, which was only ten miles 


from L. caſtle; he came to breakfaſt with Lord 
William S. who was one of his moſt intimate 
friends. I conclude,” added he, that « you are 


at preſent on a viſit to Lady Caroline S8.“ 
- Louiſa informed him that ſhe was at the par- 


ſonage, ud that Lord William was in town. 
« I cannot 
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„ cannot regret that, cried he, © ſince I 
have the happineſs of meeting you, . ſo I ſhall beg 
a breakfaſt of Doctor Sandolph. But, my dear 
Miſs Roſeville, ſuffer me to take this charming 
opportunity to open my whole ſoul to you; liſten 
L entreat you complacently to me, and fix the co- 
lour of my future fate. 

Louiſa already flurried, now W ſo exceſ- 
Godly, that Lord Danefield reproached himſelf for 


* entering ſo abruptly upon ſuch a ſubject. He took 


her hand, and paſſing it under his arm, led her to- 
che ſtump where: ſhe had been ſeated before. 
There placing himſelf by her fide, his eyes elo- 
quently. conſulted her's, to know whether.the was 
ſufficiently compoſed to hear him. 
«© May I now ſpeak?” faid he, in thoſe ſoften- 
ed accents that had from the firſt of their acquaints. 
ance, made ſuch a deep impreſſion upon her. 
J am prepared to liſten ;” anſwered ſhe with a 
finile, though I know not what uſe it can 
« Oh! 'tis of the moſt important uſe, that you 
ſhould read into my heart, and no longer be un- 
acquainted with all that has paſſed in it, ſince firſt 
F beheld. you, and even before that time. You- 
have heard that I. am engaged; let me explain this 
Know then, that my father, without conſulting. 
my inclinations, determined I ſhould marry Lady 
Almeria 


('4 ) 


Almeria Melvern : on his death bed he made this 
known to me, (poſſibly my extreme youth had 
occaſioned him to delay the communication) and 
ſo much was I affected by his danger, that I would 
at that moment have promiſed: any thing: he could 
have deſired ; the words were already upon my 
lips, when a convulſion ſeized him, and he never 
after was in a condition to hear me. Lord Mel- 
vern, (one of the beſt men in the world, and who 
had proved his friendſhip to my father by the moſt 
eſſential ſervices) then took charge of me:; and 
greatly am I indebted: to his care and attention in 
finiſhing my/education. For a few months, his 
houſe became my home; there I had daily oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing his daughter. I thought her 
handſome” and accompliſhed, but fo. little did the 
mtereſt me, that I rather ſhunned, than courted, 
her ſociety. Her conduct was different, Poflibly 
as ſhe knew that we were deſtined for each other, 
ſhe did not judge it neceſſary to conceal a growing 
partlality for me; and ſhe would even ſuffer her 
young companions jeſtingly, to call her Lady Dane- 
field ; a found I never heard without ſecret dif- 
guſt. My reſerve, was attributed to the baſhful- 
neſs of a ſchool boy, which Lord Melvern faid, 
would ſoon wear off, and it did not damp. his 
wiſhes for our union. For my part, I conſidered 
with ſatisfaction, that this event would be retarded 


( 42.) 
by my going abroad, and I left een without a | 


ſingle ſigh. - 


During my ſtay on the continent, I ſaw many 


charming women ; but I retained my indifference, 


nor did it ceaſe on my return, when I renewed my 
acquairitance with Lady Almeria. I ſaw indeed 
that ſhe was extremely improved, and could not 
withhold the . admiration due to her beauty ; but 
ſtill it did not touch my heart; nor did her mind 


(tho! cultivated) poſſeſs greater powers of pleaſing. 
| Fortunately for me, ſhe had diſcovered that it 
was inconſiſtent with the dignity of her own cha- 


racter, to treat me with that marked partiality ſhe 
had done formerly. The ceremonious footing we 
were now upon, did not diſpleaſe me; but I ſaw 


it ſurprized Lord Melvern, who tried to eſtabliſh a 
friendly. confidence between us ; however I con- 
tented myſelf with paying Lady Almeria thoſe at- 


tentions, to which every woman has an indiſputa- 
ble right; and in return, I met with ſuch very 
cold civility, as I might, without vanity, have at- 
tributed to a degree of pique at my indifference. 


This indifference, I ſometimes reproached mylſelt, 


for not having at leaſt tried to conquer. F recalled 
to mind my father's wiſhes, my obligations to 


Lord Melvern, and the advantages I ſhould reap 


from his alliance. I] conſidered too, that tho' I did 
nat feel for.-Lady Almeria that warm, that tender 
ſeati» 


\ 


„ 

ſentiment, which my fancy had repreſented to me 
as: ſo delicious, I certainly preferred no other wo- 
man to her, and had the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
that it would not be very difficult to regain the in- 
tereſt I once had in her affections. In this ſober 
reflecting mood, I endeavoured to perſuade myſelt, 
that it was not neceſſary I ſhould be violently in 
love, to be happy; that this match was in every re- 
ſpect too eligible to be renounced, merely for a ro- 
mantic ſcruple; and in hopes of diſcovering qua- 
lities that might attract (if not love) at leaſt a ten- 
der eſteem, I reſolved to ſtudy Lady Almeria's 
character. A (converſation too with Lord Mel- 
vern, in which he ſpoke of our intended union, as 
a matter on which his heart was fixed, and clearly 
gave me to underſtand, that his daughter's happi- 
neſs (notwithſtanding her apparent coldneſs) de- 
pended upon it; gave additional force to the mo- 
tives that had already occurred to me. Without 
abſolutely engaging myſelf, I confuſedly dropped 
ſome words in Lady Almeria's praiſe, but hinted» 
that fortunately before we came of age, we ſhould 
have time to be well acquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tions of each other; and concluded with fervent 
aſſurances of the grateful diſpofttzon of my heart 
towards his Lordſhip. With Lady Almeria 1 
came to no explanation; but I ſuſpected that ſhe 
was no ſtranger to what had paſſed between her fa- 

: ther 
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ther and myſelf, and had, to: my great ſurprize, 
dran an inferenee favourable to ber watbes;. for 
her behaviour to me became ſuddenly; too obliging, 
not to diſtreſa me. She no frequently; deſirchmy 
attendance in her rides and walks ; this incaſe of 
intimacy, furniſhed me with: opportunities for ac · 
quiring a perfect knowledge of her diſpoſition; 
and the reſult did not : diminiſ my repugnance to 
this engagement: but I have too much regard for 
Lord Melvern, to point out even to you, my dear 
Miſs. Roſeville, be n N e his 
daughters merit. 1 2 22 

After ee MS TO. 888 my . 
tary duty furniſhed: me with a reaſonable excuſe 
for going to London, where I ſhould have amuſed 
myſelf very agreeably, could I have forgotten mx 
fatal engagement, which, though not abfolutely ra- 
tified, was generally underſtood: as a thing fixed; 
and how to break it, I knew not. In this per- 
plexity, I received a preſſing letter from Lord 
Melvern, deſiring me to haſten to Mel veru, where 
he had im ĩted many of my friends, to hunt for the 
laſt time that ſeaſun. The very day before I ſet 
out, chance made me acquainted with you. Oli! 
never ſhall J forget what I felt, when after lifting 
you pale and ſenſeleſs out of the chair, I carried 

you in my arms to the firſt houſe I ſaw! Pity, 
and a ſentiment entirely new to me, took poſſefſion 

of 
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— and the inſtant that you revives, and. 


tumed your ——_—— towards * en | 


irrevoc#bly: Fours,” 

Lord Datefield Tow ieing Loniſe's hand, 
prefſed it rapturouſiy to his dips; ſhe withdrew its 
but wery gentiy, and he continued, — 
Can you have patience with me a little 
longer?” * Ves, (orietl ſhe, “ the effort is not 
extremely diffieult“ “ Well then,“ reſumed he, 
« you may believe that at leaſt I murmured (not 
to uſe a more enerꝑgetic term) againſt my ill for- 
tune, which obliged me to leave town. How ad- 
ditionally difagreeable did Lady Almeria appear to 
me on my return! and now decidedly bent on 
breaking my engagement, I anxioully. ſought for 
an opportunity of coming to an explanation with 


Lord Malvern, which he feemed ſtudiouſſy to 


avoit; arid as the houſe was full of company, it 
as not eafy to find him alone. So, that after 
more than a fortnight thus paſſed, I quitted the 
— without having effected what T wiſhed. 

Ummediately after my arrival in town, I ſaw 
you at Mrs. Raby's; not the pale touching object 


!J:had' once beheld, but blooming with health and 


Mey. Scarcely could I reſtrain the emotions of 
thröbbing heart, and ſtill leſs endure your 
Niende 1-H Tamery, on the ſubject of Lady 


Bimeria, To conceal.my vexation, I was forced 
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to tear myſelf from an object, that I could have 
wo upon for ever. My paſſion encreaſed every | 
time I faw you; but ſweet and delicious as were 
the ſenſations that filled my heart, they did not long 
continue ſo; ſor ſoon, very ſoon, they were em- 
bittered by jealouſy. It firſt began at the play ; 
and was confirmed at Lady Roſeville's ball. I 
ſaw you ſmile with bewitching ſweetneſs on Lord 
Pompouſton. Heaven and earth what did I not 
then endure! In this frame of mind, how could 
I brook his inſolence? Yet, I confeſs, while we 
ſat at table, I was ſomewhat calmed by your ſoft- 
neſs, and for an inſtant had the preſumption to 
think——But to proceed Vou know what fol- 
lowed, yet you know not what agonies I felt, when, 
from every officious tongue, I heard the fatal news 
of your intended marriage with my rival! You 
might have ſeen the deep dejection marked on my 
countenance the morning. I met you in the Strand; 
but your eyes were diſdainfully averted from me. , 

Soon after the affair of the duel, Lord Melveaxn 
called upon me, and after gently reprimanding me 
ſor engaging in it, repreſented, with all the elo- 
quence he poſſeſſes, the cruel; uneaſineſs it had 
given his daughter. 6 I cannot ſuppoſe,” added 
he, „ that forgetting your engagement with her, 
you have wks another attachment ; and that 
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too with a lady, who is herſelf (as I am told) en- 
gaged. But on this occaſion, tis neceſſary you 
ſhould be explicit with Almeria, and baniſh thoſe 
denen from her e which I have combated in 
vain,” 

Exceſlively 1 but determined to be 
ſincere, I ventured, with as much delicacy as the 
caſe required, to hint my wiſh of receding from 
an engagement, which I reminded him had not 
been formed by myſelf, But Lord Melvern inter- 
rupting me, with a warmth unuſual to him, 
aſked, if I had received any encouragement from 
you; and being anſwered in the negative, Then 
conſider well, cried he, „what you are about; 
you know, that for many years paſt, I have adopted 
you for my ſon, and ſeen in you, the huſband. of 
my only child—and why do I prefer you to all 
others? becauſe I think you poſſeſs; all thoſe qua- 
lities, moſt likely to make her happy: nor do 1 
ſhew myſelf leſs ſolicitous for your happineſs, 
when I deſtine for you, a young, virtuous, A 
compliſhed (and though ſhe be my daughter, I 
will ſay) beautiful woman; I might have added, 
rich; but I know the nobleneſs of your ſentiments 
too well, either to dwell upon that article, or 
upon the preſſure of pecuniary difficulties, that will 
fall upon ous in conſequence of a failure i in your 
engagement.“ | 


(8) 

* Jam not ignorant, interrupted Louiſa, « of 
the conditions depending upon that. 

Lord Danefield continued, Indeed my regard 
for you,“ {aid his Lordſhip, < would certainly 
prompt me, to do all in my power to leſſen them; 
but ſtill “ < No, no,“ eried I, 4 that 1 
would not ſuffer. Well then, ſaid he, in 
continuation, ** conquerithis wavering diſpoſition, 
and ſpare a fond father, the mortification of ſeeing 
his child rejected; and that too, by a man, for 
whom ſhe has ſhewn a decided preference.“ 
The exceſſive agitation apparent in Lord Mel- 
vern, while he was thus ſpeaking, affected me 
extremely; I would at that inſtant, have ſacrificed 
my own happinefs, to tranquillize this ſeeond pa- 
rent; and ſeizing his hand, 6 conceal, cried 1, 
from Lady Almeria what has paſſed; I feel I muſt 
be your ſon, though I on I am averſe to marriage. 
But, Lady Almeria is your daughter perhaps 
time — in ſhort, allow me a n before I 
finally engage myſelf.“ 

Lord Melvern conſented; that day I dined with 
him; and without making any proteſtation to 
Lady Almeria, that my heart could not avow, I 
expreſſed myſelf flattered at the intereſt ſhe hail 
deigned to take in my fate. She ſaid little; but 
ſerenity took place of the gloom I had noticed at 


=. 
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A few days after, I joined you in the ſtreet, and 
in trying to deprecate the anger, which I imagined 
my fracas. with Lord Pompouſton had kindled in 
your breaft, I found, to my unſpeakable joy, that 
I had no cauſe of uneaſineſs upon his account: 
however, I was not deſtined-to be happy, for 
when -in the agreeable tumult of my ſpirits, I 
forgot Lady Almeria, and preſumed to hint my 
paſſion ; I was ſoon recalled to a ſenſe of my un- 
happy ſituation, and drew upon myſelf ſtrictures, 
which I was not conſcious of deſerving. That 
morning I met you in Kenſington Gardens, I 
fancied I diſcerned an unuſual benignity in your 
diſpoſition towards me: encouraged by this idea,- 
I had reſolved to open my heart to you, and ſeek 
conſolation, where I durſt not hope for love; 
when, the recollection of what had ſo recently 
paſſed between Lord Melvern and myſelf, bade 
me be ſilent, and Lady Almeria's unexpected ar- 
rival, totally diſconcerted me. Your motion to 
| depart, grieved me the intended confeſſion muſt 
be deferred; and ſome incoherent expreſſions 
eſcaped me. | | 

You will naturally wonder, why Lord Mel- 
vern ſhould fet his heart ſo much upon this match, 
my fortune being ſo very ſmall: but, independent 
of the ſtrong affection he bears me, he has an ex- 
ceſſive predilection for ancient blood; the great 
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antiquity of my family, perhaps inferior to none 
in the kingdom, is, in his opinion, a greater re- 
commendation than riches He is beſides, apt to 
ſuffer any favourite project to root itſelf ſo deeply 
in his imagination, as not eaſily to be plucked 
out; and he has long amuſed his leiſure hours, 
with planning ſchemes for the benefit of my 
eſtate; his generous heart ſwelling with delight, 
at the idea of reſtoring my family to its ancient 
luſtre. To cruſh at once all his hopes, was a 
eruel taſk ; I had attempted it, but my heart at 
that time, depreſſed by your cruelty, could not re- 
ſiſt his perſuaſive powers. God knows! it has 
ſince endured the ſevereſt conflicts; and unable to 
bear them any longer, I had reſolved to write to 
you ; but, ſince my good fortune has thus brought 
me into your preſence, put an end to them, I con- 
jure you, and allow me, my dear Miſs Roſeville, 
to offer you my hand and heart—a heart, that glows 
with the moſt pure and ardent affection.“ 

« No, no, my Lord; this muſt not be,” cried 
Louiſa, exceedingly agitated ; © your engagement 
ought to be ſacred ; nor can I ſuffer you to break 
it on my account—I would not indeed, refuſe an 
explanation, which you ſo earneſtly defiredT but, 
now n me; leave me, Lord Danefield, I en- 
treat you.“ 

1 Leave you! no; excuſe my * you 

this 


( 51 ) 


this once; but this moment muſt doom me to 


happineſs, or miſery. Ah! dear Miſs Roſeville, 
ſince my fate depends upon you, can 
Not upon me, Lord Danefield, but upon 
Lady Almeria; ſhe deſerves your affection; and 
how cruelly would ſhe feel your preference of me! 
Think too of Lord Melvern, the good Lord Mel- 
vern's diſappointment of the ſituation of your 
affairs ; and forget—forget a woman, who but for 
theſe objections 
Louiſa pauſed—her head was averted; but Lord 


Danefield perceiving her emotion, dropped on one 


knee, and preſſing her hand to his breaſt— 

% Beloved Miſs Roſeville ! charming Louiſa!” 
cried he, „Ah! ſay, were I diſengaged, might I 
then hope? Speak, I conjure you. 

« Can you doubt,” faid Louiſa, bluſhing, « that 
if you were free, and that the exigency of your af- 
fairs did not * more wealth than I have to 
beſtow—— 

JI. will be esl vehemently exclaimed be 

* this very day I will be free! my bonds ſhall be 
broken. Talk not of wealth deſpiſe it. What 
ſignifies a narrow fortune, if you will deign to 
ſhare it? I grieve indeed for Lord Melvern; but 


no conſideration can prevent my declaring to him, 


that J cannot live without you; and I am ſure he 
loves me too well, to oppoſe my happineſs.“ 
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4 Yes, if it did not interfere with that of his 
dau ghter. 97 

« Tis true; that W is an dee but 
not inſurmountable.— Lady, Almeria's pride and 
delicacy, will ſoon conquer an unrequited par- 
tiality; and among thoſe who may aſpire to her 
hand, ſhe will find many more deſerving, and 
ſome more ſenſible of her attractions than I have 
been; for my diſpoſition never could have ſympa+ 
thized with hers, conſequently I could not have 
made her happy. Remember too, that ſhe has no 
cauſe to complain of me, for I never baſely at- 
tempted to gain her affections, or even ever hinted 
a , that n to any engagement be- 
tween us. 

« True; but ſtill it ſubſiſted; mint do I ſay,” 
cried 5 « it ſtill ſubſiſts; the world will 
judge unfavourably of this deſertion; and the 
whole Melvern family will reſent it: beſides too, 
after what has paſſed between you and his lordſhip, 
I do not think you can with honour recede,” | 

« Pardon me, Madam, T made no poſitive 
promiſe ; but, alas! tis in vain wo plead, if I am 
an object of indifference to you,” 

« Ah! Lord Danefield!“ faintly exclaimed 
Louiſa. 

« Am I then miſtaken?” cried he, raptu- 
_— ſeizing her hand, « beloved Miſs Roſe- 


ville, 


= 

ville, revive my ſpirits but with one word, and. 
I'll engage to ant all 9 were they 
treble in number.” 

un When this is Lone.” faid Loviſa, with a ſoft 


fmile, if you have any doubts of my ſentiments, 
it will be time enough then, to be more explicit.” 


No, no; cried he, „no cruel delays, ſpeak 


now ; only ſay that you will be mine, if Lord 
Melvern conſents, and I ſhall be ſatisfied.” 
+ Louiſa made no anſwer, but her expreſſive eyes 
encouraged hope; and to ſtop the effuſions of his 


Joy, ſhe reminded him, that it grew very late, and 


that ſhe muſt haſten home. He obtained her per- 
miſſion to accompany her, upon condition, that 


the ſubject they had. ſo fully difcuſſed, ſhould not 


be revived. 


. « will obey you ;” ſaid he, but remember my 
odious engagement is diſſolved; henceforwards I 
am yours (delightful thought!) * next we meet, 
I ſhall claim from my Louiſa, her promiſe of a re- 
turn of confidence; and in the mean while, live 
upon hope. Thus ſaying, he paſſionately kiſſed 


her hand, and they ſet out together for the par- 


'fonage. Caroline Green had long been forgotten 
by Louiſa ; and the lateneſs of the hour, obliged 
her to conduct Lord Danefield the ſhorteſt way 
home, which was by ferrying over the river. 
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CHAPTER xXx. 


ADM Roſeville was fitting by an open window = 

in the breakfaſt parlour, when ſhe ſaw her 

daughter advance with a gentleman, whom ſhe 

immediately flattered herſelf might be Lord Wil- 

liam S. not conſidering the improbability, even if 

he were returned, of his j Joining 2 perſon W 
he had never ſeen. 

But when ſhe recognized Lord Danefield's figure, 

ſhe was diſappointed and provoked. This was 
the only man of faſhion, whoſe alliance ſhe did not 
covet ; he was poor, and that was a crime in her 
eyes; he never flattered her, and that NET 
unpardonable, 
When therefore he entered the room, and re- 
ſpectfully ſaluted her, ſhe ſcarcely noticed him; 
and rebuked Louiſa for having made her wait 
breakfaſt, though in fact it was not ready. * 
From Doctor Sandolph, Lord Danefield re- 
ceived a hearty welcome, and he had the good for- 
tune to pleaſe his niece. Lord Danefield would 
willingly have accepted the Doctor's invitation to 
ſtay dinner, had not a look from Louiſa forbade 
him, and with a mixture of hope, Joy, and ſor- 
row, he departed.  _ 

As ſoon as he was w_ Lady Roſeville ex- 

EY + claimed, 


S CY 3 


claimed, .in the name of fortune, Louiſa, why 
do you encourage that indigent Lord? How came 
he to follow you here? Methinks, with all your 
fine ſentiments, you ſhould 5 aſhamed 1 to ſeduce 
him from his intended bri 

« ſeduce him, Madam I: bags. © am inca- 
pable of ſuch an action.“ 

« How came you then to let him know where 
he might find you? | 

„He did not know it, Madam; we met by 
mere accident. 

« Oh! yes, by mere accident, I dare ſay ! Thoſe 
accidents too, brought you often together in Lon- 
don, Do you think I did not notice his looks, 
and your pretty feigned confuſion? I am not to 
be impoſed upon, I aſſure you; and Wn wo 
went in a paſſion. 

Louiſa too retired; ſhe was vexed; Lady Roſe: 
ville's words had ſunk deep into her heart. © Good 
Heaven!” thought ſhe, « ſhall I then appear in 
ſuch a defpicable light? Why, why did I con- 
fent! Ah! Lord Danefield, I ought not to have 
liſtened to you!“ 

A little reflection, however] ſomewhat calied 
her: ſhe conſidered that Lady Almeria was in 
reality far from amiable, not calculated to render 
her lover happy, and certainly did not feel for him 
that refined paſſion, of which ſhe herſelf was con- 

D4 {cious, 


636) | 
ſcious. Moſt probably too, if he had not formed 
another attachment, he would not have married 
Lady Almeria, for his diſlike to this union had 
been invariable. Lord Melvern's folicitude for it, 
had made him ſuppoſe, that his ward, and his 
daughter's happineſs, was one and the ſame, tho 
in fact nothing could be more diſtinct. Both 
thinking as they did, were moſt likely to be happy 
aſunder. Was it, therefore, neceſſary, that ſhe | 
ſhould ſacrifice the bright hopes ſhe had ſo lately 
admitted, to the idle cenſure of thoſe, who unac- 
quainted with the real ſentiments and characters 
of the parties, were not competent judges of the 
matter? Lord Melvern, ſhe hoped, would not 
Jong be diſſatisfied with Lord Danefield's choice, 
when he ſaw him happy; and ſhe propoſed to 
herſelf ſuch a line of conduct, as could not fail of 
gaining his eſteem. Her fortune, though not 
large, was far from contemptible, and might aſſiſt 
in arranging Lord Danefield's affairs; and though 
Lady Almeria's pride might ſuffer, Louiſa flat- 
tered herſelf, her heart would not be very deeply 
pained, for there was too much affeQation in her 
deportment, to induce a belief of much ſenſibi- 
lity. 5 

Having thus tranquillized her mind, ſhe next 
' conſidered, whether ſhe ought not to communicate 
to Doctor Sandolph the important tranſactions of 


the 


( 52 ) 
the morning; and her ingenuous frankneſs ſoon; 


decided for the communication, For this pur- 
poſe, ſhe ſought for an opportunity of finding him 
alone; but none offering, and being unwilling to 
excite her mother's curioſity, by deſiring to ſpeak 
with. him apart, ſhe thought, ſince ſhe had not yet. 
ſpoken, and two days had already elapſed, ſhe 
might now as well wait till ſhe heard from Lord. 
Danefield, which, with trembling anxiety, ſhe ex- 


pected to do every moment ; for at her requeſt, he. 


had promiſed. that a. letter ſhould . his. 
viſit. 
Doctor Sandolph chens her 8 air; = 


partly ſuſpected the cauſe, and deſirous of giving 


another turn to her reflections, he related the fol- 
lowing anecdotes of the inliabitants of the Caſtle, 
while ſhe and Miſs Sandolph fat at wo. 
The late Duke, whoſe firſt couſin I had the 
honour to be, ſaid Doctor Sandolph, married 
Lady Gertrude—and had by her two children, the 
preſent Duke,, and Lady Caroline, Her Grace: 
died in the prime of life, before ſhe had time to. 
finiſh her daughter's education ; Mrs.. Saunders,. 
howeyer, kindly undertook that taſk, and has never 
ſince quitted Lady Caroline. 

The Duke, for ſeveral years, continued incon- 
ſolable; his diſpoſition was remarkably affec- 
tonate, and all his pleaſures centred. in. domeſtic 
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life : but being ſtill young, and conſidering that all 
his hopes of tranſmitting his family honours to poſ- 
terity, reſted on a ſickly youth, (for ſuch at that time 
was the preſent Duke) he reſolved to re-marry. 

Lady Clanſtone was the perſon on whom he 
fixed; ſhe was a widow of about ſix and thirty, 
and had ah only ſon, deſtined to poſſeſs an affluent 
fortune. Her perſon was extremely pleaſing, and 
her mind uncommonly amiable ; ſo that the Duke, 
who was very fond of his children, particularly of 
Lady Caroline, had no apprehenſions that their 
tranquillity would be in the leaſt diſturbed by his 
ſecond marriage; and that on the contrary, his 
daughter, who was then on the point of entering 
into the world, would (he hoped) reap the greateſt 
advantage from ſuch a guide. The event juſtified 
his opinion; Lady Caroline, then about ſixteen, 
was charmed with her mother-in-law, and the 
Ducheſs equally delighted with her; ſo that the 
tendereſt friendſhip ever after ſubſiſted between 
them. The Duke, in return for her kindneſs to 
his daughter, conſidered Sir Frederic Clanſtone as 
his ſon ; he was indeed deſerving of his favour, tor 
a more promiſing youth I never ſaw. The fre- 
quent opportunities that theſe young people had 
of being together, naturally produced an atrach- 
ment between them ; their parents ſaw, and ap- 
proved of it; but as Sir Frederic was very little 


older 


Ct 9) | 
older than Lady Caroline, it was determined, their 
union ſhould not take place for ſome years; and 
with much reluctance he conſented to go abroad 
with the preſent Duke, who was then ſetting out 
on a ſecond tour, in hopes of um his 
health. | 

The Ducheſs had been married two years, when, 
to the Duke's unſpeakable ſatisfaction, he ſaw a 
proſpect of an encreaſe in his family, and ſhe was 
delivered of Lord William S— ; but, alas! this 
event ſo joyful 1 in its beginning, ended fatally ; ſhe 
was ſeized during her confinement with a violent 
fever: the art of the moſt eminent of the faculty 
was exerted in vain; her valuable life could not be 
ſaved. If any conſolation can be derived from 
the tender regret, of thoſe we are upon the point 
of quitting for ever, the poor Ducheſs did not want 
that ; for neither the Duke, nor Lady Caroline, 
(who from the firſt of her illneſs had never quitted 
her a moment) cculd conceal the exceſs of their 
orief. She tried, as well as her feeble condition | 
would permit, to conſole and reconcile them to 
their misfortune. In the moſt pathetic language 
ſhe bade them farewell. The Duke's favour and 
protection ſhe beſought for her abſent ſon ; and 
after having ſtrained her little infant to her breaſt, 
and with vplifted and ſtreaming eyes implored the 
| bleffirg of Heaven upon it, the ordered the nurſe 
| D 6 | to 
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to deliver it to Lady Caroline. Cheriſh,” ſaid 
ſhe, almoſt inarticulately, * this helpleſs babe; be 
more than a ſiſter; be a mother to my child. 
Alas! I hoped to have called you by that. fond 
name, but death—yet you will be happy—my 
Frederic will—my beloved huſband, give me your 


hand; unite Frederic and Caroline; they will dry 


your tears; Heaven bleſs you and my dear chil- 
dren! Fare And ere ſhe could finiſh. we 
word, the ceaſed to breathe. 
I will not, my dear Louiſa, as I fee you are al- 
ready extremely affected, deſcribe the violent grief. 
that ſeized: upon the Duke and Lady Caroline; 
the former never afterwards held up his head, and 
I wiſh I could conceal the remainder. of this ſad: 
ſtory; but it is right you ſhould learn, that the ſe-- 
vereſt. calamities may be borne by perſons of a. 


pious and exalted. turn of mind, and that the ex- 
erciſe of virtue and benevolence, diſpenſes peace 


and conſolation to the afflicted: ſpirit. 

Immediately after the Ducheſs's death, letters, 
were diſpatched to Sir Frederic, to inform him of. 
it, and. to recall him home. He and Lord L. 
were at that time ſuppoſed to be at Madrid; but 
they had left that city,. and were gone to Liſbon, 
before the letters reached: them. 

The Duke's health ſceming to decline, his 


phyſicians adviſed him to breathe the ſca air; and 


as. 


660 


as he had a houſe near Falmouth, he determined 
to go there accompanied by Lady Caroline: ſome 
little benefit he did find from the ſea breezes, and 
from the warmth of the climate, but his dejection 
of mind continued; and when he and his daughter 
in a morning went out to ſea in a yatch he had 
purchaſed, as was their cuſtom, he would ſit ſilent 
for hours, with his eyes fixed, wy . 
on his irreparable loſs.. 

Lady Caroline too meditated; but thougli lun; 
deeply afflicted, ſome chearing ideas revived her- 
drooping ſpirits. She. expected daily Sir Frede- 
ric to return; ſhe knew his tears certainly would. 
flow, but then together they ſhould lament the. 
amiable Ducheſs. Fo him. ſhe ſhould preſent her 
infant charge; that charge was brother to. them. 
both, and how dearly would he be loved! Some- 
times even the poor Duke would talk of his Caro- 
line's: intended: marriage, and with a ſigh obſerve, 
that. it was now, the only, event. that could give. 


him pleaſure, and he wiſhed as much as he now 
could waſh. for. any thing, for. Sir. Frederic's: 


arrival. 


One day as they were ſmeothly gliding u upon. 


the ocean, about two leagues from the harbour, 
they deſcried a veſſel, which. they were told, was, 


the pacquet from Liſbon ;. the poſſibility that it. 


might bring ſome intelligence from Sir Frederic, 
inſtantly 
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inſtantly occurred to Lady Caroline; her eyes 
were anxiouſſy fixed on the veſſel, which every 
inſtant brought nearer to her. Soon ſhe fancied, 
ſhe could diſcern a figure on deck; he ſeemed too 
in mourning; this circumſtance produced a violent 
palpitation in her breaſt, and feizing hold of a 
glaſs the Duke had in his hand, the looked through 
it. Good God, tis him! yes certainly, tis Sir 
Frederic!“ cried ſhe, «© Ah! he ſees me, he too 
has a glaſs, his arms are extended Ah! Heaven, 
Wahat joy!“ And quite forgetting that ſhe ſtood on 
the edge of the deck, ſhe bent forward with her eyes 
ſtraining to behold this beloved object; when 
loſing her equilibrium, down ſhe fell into the water. 
At that fatal moment, Sir Frederic ſaw her 
fall; he might too have ſeen a ſailor leap in after 
her, and catch her in his arms ; but this was de- 
nied him, for bereft one ſhould imagine of his 
fenſes by the ſudden ſhock he had received, he 
plunged impetuouſly into. the ſea, attempting to 
ſwim towards the yatch; not reflecting how far 
it was from him. Some ſtrokes indeed, he did 
make, but incumbered by a heavy great coat, his 
efforts to ſupport himſelf above the water were 
meffectual; he was drowned within fight of both 
the veſſels. Thoſe on board the pacquet, inſtantly 
after his deſperate action, hoiſted out a ſmall boat, 
and ſent it to his aſſiſtance, but it came too late, 
and 


(6) 
and his body was not found 'till ſome days after, 
when it was thrown upon the beach. 

The Duke, entirely engroſſed by the care Lady 
Caroline's ſituation demanded, had not ſeen this 
cataſtrophe, but too ſoon he heard it; misfortunes 
had crouded ſo faſt upon him, that they totally 
deſtroyed the little remnant of his ſtrength, and he 
had not the conſolation of ſeeing Lord L—, before 
he died ; that young nobleman had been by ſevere 
illneſs nde from accompanying Sir F ern 
from Liſbon. | 

As for poor Lady Caroline, ſhe ſoon 3 
from the effects of her unfortunate fall; her father 
had wrapped her up in a blanket, and laid her on 
a bed. Her firſt ſenſations, when her recollection 
was reſtored, were full of joy and delight ; « Are 
we moſt got back to Falmouth? we ſhall ſee him 
very ſoon,” whiſpered ſhe to the Duke, who could 
not ſuppreſs a deep ſigh. « My dear father,” con- 
tinued ſhe, ** we ſhall yet know ſome pleaſure, my 
brother and Sir Frederic are arrived. 

The poor Duke could not take upon himſelf the 
cruel taſk of undeceiving her ; nor did ſhe ſuſpe& 
any freſh misfortune from his ſorrowful counte- 
nance, for ſhe thought, that the expected inter- 
view with the ſon of his lamented wife, had 

affected his ſpirits. 
Not to dwell uancceſſaril uon unpleaſant 
events,” 


\ 


( 6 5 
events,” continued Doctor Sandolph, “ T ſhall- 
leave you to imagine what Lady Caroline's ſuffer- 
ings muſt have been, when the truth, though with: 
every tender precaution, was revealed to her! For a> 
long while, her life was deſpaired of, and her poor- 
afflicted heart. never had. the comfort of relieving 
itſelf by tears, till Mrs. Saunders brought Lord: 
William to her; at the ſight of that infant the 
tears guſhed. from. her eyes, and {he embraced it 
with inexpreſſible tenderneſs. From that time: 
ſhe began gradually to recover, nor did her father's. 
ceath,, (though a cruel ſtroke to ſuch an affectionate 


' diſpoſition, and falling on a mind already. ſo: 


oppreſſed with ſorrow.) occaſion a. relapſe. She: 
nobly determined. to ſtruggle with. affliction; you. . 
may imagine that a perſon of ſuch exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, muſt have had many conflicts with herſelf,. 
before ſhe could attain tolerable compoſure ; but. 
what may not be compaſſed by a ſteady reſolution?. 
Lady Caroline never ceaſes to think with the deep- 
eſt regret of thoſe beloved objects, of which ſhe: 
was deprived in the courſe of a very. few months; 
but ſhe ſubmits with pious reſignation to the Di- 
vine will. Grief has not ſoured her temper ; it 
has only encreaſed her natural ſuſceptibility of the 
woes of others. 

Her firſt wiſh was to devote her whole time to 
the care of her infant brother, ſo tenderly recom- 


mended; 
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mended to her by his mother: ſhe herſelf, though 
very young, was by her father's will left entirely 
to her own diſcretion, and the Duke, her brother, 
who was, jointly with her, appointed Lord Wil- 
liam's guardian, willingly devolved upon her, his 
part of the truſt, and n her to make L. 
Caſtle her home. 
There Lord William was ** under her eye; 3 
there ſhe planned and executed a thouſand benevo- 
lent ſchemes, of which Caroline Green is one. 
Theſe occupy her mind, and diffuſe over it ſome 
degree of chearfulneſs; and having little reliſh for 
the gaieties of the world, ſhe paſſes great part of 
her time in the country, appropriating a conſider- 
able portion of her income (which is large) to cha- 
ritable inſtitutions. Mrs. Saunders, whoſe friend- 
ſhip ſoothed and comforted her in all her diſtreſſes, 
is her conſtant companion; participates by her 
active zeal in all her good works, and aſſiſts 1 in 
carrying them into execution. | 

Several overtures of marriage have been RO to 
Lady Caroline, but ſhe never heſitated in rejecting 
them. Her affection for Lord William is exceſ- 
ſive, and perhaps not a little heightened by his 
reſemblance to the Clanſtone family ;—him ſhe 
deſtines to be her heir, and he reveres and loves her 
as a mother.” 

The Doctor ceaſed, and Louiſa, who had more 

than 
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than once ſhed tears during his recital, heartily 


thanked him for it. 4 Amiable Lady Caroline!” 
cried ſhe, how judiciouſly has ſhe choſen to 
foothe her own ſorrows, by leſſening thoſe of 


others! How inefficacious would ſuch a mind 


have found, the uſual methods of dillipation! I aſk 
not, what ſort of a young man Lord William is, 
for I cannot but ſuppoſe him amiable with ſuch 
an example as his ſiſter before him, and he has 
hkewiſe had the 1 too of your in- 
Kructions.“ 

„ He is, indeed,“ ſaid Dodo: Sandolph, *“ a 


charming young man; full of high notions of ho-— 


nour, remarkably ſenſible ——” 

« And,” interrupted Miſs Sandolph, looking 
ſignificantly at Louiſa, * almoſt as handſome, as 
polite, and good humoured as Lord Danefeld.” - 


Louiſa coloured. * Perhaps, Sir, ſome other 


day you will favour me with ſome account of the 


preſent Duke and Ducheſs ; ; why do they live 


ſeparate?” 
4 If you are not tired with an old man's ohms 
city,” anſwered he, «I will gratify your curioſity 
now, for dinner will not be ready for ſome time. 
Loviſa expreſſed her willingneſs to liſten, and 
Doctor Sandolph related what follows: 

“ After the death of his father, the preſent 


Duke, who entirely recovered his health at Liſbon, 


for 


8 
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for many years indulged himſelf in a life of unres 
ſtrained pleaſure and diſſipation. During which 


period, he ſaw his ſiſter but ſeldom, for the coun- 
try was diſagreeable to him; and his affairs by his 


neglect would have been greatly diſarranged, had 


ſhe not with much prudence, exerted her cecono- 
. mical talents to ſet to rights, what he had taken 


fuch pains to perplex, and ſet wrong. In this 
reſpect he is perfectly reformed. AED 
The Duke is, as you know, noble and an 


in his perſon; pleaſing in his addreſs; and not 
_ deficient in good nature, or underſtanding ; but 
unfortunately there is no ſolidity in his characteri 
This Miſs G. whom he married about fifteen 


years ſince, experienced; for though love had de- 
cided him in his choice, his natural inconſtancyß 
ſoon occaſioned him to light her. Her temper; 


haughty and violent, reſented the injury, and 
would not condeſcend to uſe any gentle methods to 
regain his affection; yet the loſs of it, was in her 
opinion 'the moſt heavy calamity that*could have 
beſallen her, for ſhe was paſſionately fond of him. 

The Ducheſs finding home extremely uncom- 
fortable, thought the ſociety of her friend, Miſs 


Blenners, might afford her ſome conſolation; and 
the invited * to paſs the winter at her houſe in | 


town. 


This arrangement pleaſed the Duke; who was 
| gal 
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glad to be relieved from a fte d-tẽte, which not 
ſeldom produced a violent quarrel. | 

Miſs Blenners was young, extremely pretty, 
inſinuating to a great degree in her manners, ap- 
parently wild and thoughtleſs, with a charming 
innocence and ſimplicity in her character, and an 
inexhauſtible ſtock of good humour. Such ſhe 
Choſe to appear. But now mark what ſhe really 
was, Artful beyond-all imagination, with a head 
full of plot and intrigue, even at thoſe moments, 
when ſhe ſeemed moſt giddy; and if her actions 
ſometimes appeared rather irregular, ſhe feigned 
ſuch a pretty ſurprize, and ſuch perfect ignorance 
that they were liable to any unfavourable conſtruc- 
tion, that ſhe was inſtantly acquitted of every 
thing, but an unlucky giddineſs. Her good hu- 
mour was quite artificial; for when diſguiſe could 
* anſwer no end, her native petulance and. ill humour 
burſt forth, to the no ſmall annoyance- of her 
ſervants. 
Such was Miſs Blenners, whom the Ducheſs. 
doated on with fond affection, and to whom ſhe 
imparted with the moſt entire confidence, her diſ- 
ſatisfaction of the Duke's behaviour, her reſent- 
ment, and yet her unextinguiſhable paſſionfor him. 

Miſs Blenners was likewiſe the Duke's confi- 
dante; her ſoft ſmiles ſoothed his mind when 
ruffled by the Ducheſs's violence —ſhe liſtened to 
. | | his 
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his complaints with pity, and gentle complacen- 


cy to him ſhe lainented that the Ducheſs poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch impatience of ' temper, a ſpirit ſo 
furious and vindictive ; but the palliating circum- 
| ſtance of her love for him was ſuppreſſed, and a 
ſmall alteration made in the fact, for ſhe was re- 
preſented, as harbouring the m implacable hatred 
againſt him. 

Their diſſenſions, thus heightened and inflamed 
by this falſe friend, grew every day more violent ; 
Lady Caroline, who had often reconciled them to 
each other, was unfortunately in the country; and 
Miſs Blenners, after having gained the confidence of 
the Duke, finiſhed, by gaining his heart. All her 
duplicity was inſufficient to conceal this circum- 
ſtance from the Ducheſs ; for however impene- 
trable and cautious her conduct might be, the 
Duke, who was leſs ſkilled in diſguiſing his ſenti- 
ments, betrayed them by a thouſand unguarded 
actions; and the Ducheſs, naturally prone to jea- 
louſy, immediately determined on the removal of 
her rival. 

To prevent a diſagreeable eclat, ſhe - ſecretly 
wrote to Miſs Blenners's father, to deſire he would 
ſend for his daughter, without mefitioning that he 
had done ſo, at her requeſt ; the reaſons ſhe aſ- 


ſigned for . with her 8 were probably 
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( 70 ) , 
not very ſatisfactory to him, though more ſo, than 
the true ones would have been. 

The Duke, and Miſs Blenners, were © mach ſur- 
oa at this ſudden ſeparation ; the former durſt 
not oppoſe it; and the latter, ſubmitted with 
chearfulneſs to her father's commands. But it 
anſwered not the end the Ducheſs had propoſed ; 
for the very day that Miſs Blenners returned into 
the country, the Duke vaniſhed ; and what be- 
came of him could-not for a certainty be known ; 
ſometimes he appeared for a few days in his own 
houſe, but from that time lived upon ſuch very 
diſtant terms with the Ducheſs, that at-length ſhe 
herſelf ſolicited a ſeparation, to which he RY 
conſented.” | 
Poor woman !” cried Leue, « can't help 
pitying her; though I think ſhe did not ſhew much 
judgment in her conduct; but what became of her 
deceitful friend? 

Why, the Ducheſs,” lad Doctor San- 
dolph, © who, perhaps, might not have diſliked 
to revenge herſelſ, by publiſhing her infamous 
conduct, was deprived of the means of proving it, 


by the deep art of Miſs Blenners, who contrived to 
keep her character, and to make half the world 


believe, that all the Ducheſs ſaid, were the ſug- 
geltions of envy and malice ; yet, tis ſuſpected, 


mat ſhe continued for ſome years, to maintain a 


ſecret 


1 
ſecret connection with the Duke, but carried on 
with ſo much circumſpection, as to eſcape diſ- 
covery. The Duke, however, grew tired of her 
another flame ſucceeded, and ſo on ſucceſſively. 
But Miſs Blenners did not long ſurvive his incon- 
ſtancy; a cruel diſeaſe (perhaps the conſequence of 
ſecret remorſe) cut her off in the prime of life. 

„ The Ducheſs has for ſeveral years chiefly 
reſided in the North of England; ſhe has many 
amiable qualities, though ſhe was deficient in thoſe 
that conſtitute the happineſs of connubial life, 
When Lady Caroline S. is in town, and if the 
former happens to be there, ſhe. calls on her fre- 
quently ; a friendly intercourſe. has ever ſubſiſted 
between theſe ladies, and. Lady Caroline has done 
all in her power to promote a reconciliation be- 
tween her and the Duke, but hitherto without 
effect. 8 
„The Duke's life now, is much more regular 

than it uſed to be; but I am ſorry to ſay, {till leſs 
ſo than it ought to be. He is a very, dangerous 
man to thoſe who are unacquainted with his cha- 
racter; for he is ſo reſpectful in his behaviour to 
women, ſo engaging, and when he pleaſes, fo 
moral and proper in his converſation, that inſen- 
ſibly he gains their eſteem, before they are aware 
of his deſigns. 

Did I not conſider you as my child, I ſhould 

| not 
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not have ſpoken with ſuch freedom of my friend 
and relation; but ſome late obſervations I have 
made, convince me, that it is my duty to put you 
on your guard, for, without having the leaſt diſtruſt 
of your prudence, you might, very innocently, lay. 
yourſelf open to cenſure; as the leaſt intimacy 
with a man of his turn, ſullies, in the opinion of 
a cenſorious world, the purity of a young wo- 
man's character.” 

Louiſa, grateful for theſe hints, EY to 
profit by them: with infinite reluctance ſhe denied 
herſelf the pleaſure of cultivating Lady Caroline 
S.'s acquaintance, that ſhe might not put. herſelf 
in the way of the Duke; and ſhe even diſcon- 


tinued her morning rambles, for fear of meeting 
him, | 


CHAP, 


* 
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CHAPTER xxl. 


Eo morning, 1550 OE interview. wich 
Lord Danefield, Louiſa had awaked with 
the full perſuaſion, that another day could not paſs 
without bringing her news of him; and each night 
ſhe had retired to reſt diſappointed. - Various 
_ excuſes ſhe had formed for his ſilence; but now a 
week having thus paſſed, ſhe grew tired of finding 
excuſes for a perſon, who 
of finding any for. himſelf; and convinced that 
Lord Melvern had prevailed on him to give her 
up, ſhe reflected with mingled ſhame and regret, 
that ſhe had ſuffered Lord Danefield to perceive 
the ſtrong intereſt he had gained in her affections. 
In chis unpleaſant ſtate of mind, ſhe heard, 
with no {mall vexation, that the Duke had re- 
ſolved to give a fete, avowedly for her amuſement. 
| Moſt gladly would ſhe have declined, to be diſ- 
tinguſhed by ſuch a man, but Lady Roſeville had 
in her name already accepted it, and was elated 
beyond meaſure at the honour deſigned her. Poox 
Louiſa now had not one quiet moment; Lady 


| Roſeville diſtracted her, by her buſy preparations - 


for this grand occaſion: ſhe ſpared no expence, 
that folly and vanity could ſuggeſt, to procure the 
moſt elegant dreſſes for herſelf and daughter, who 
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was entirely paſſive, and quite indifferent as to her 
appearance. 

But though rather paler than uſual, ſtill ſhe 
booked charming; and as Lord William was ex- 
Qed to come to this fete, Lady Roſeville flatterad 
| herſelf, that the event ſhe ſo much deſired, could 
not fail of happening, as ſoon as he beheld Louiſa, 
Again, however, the was diſpppointed ; for Lord 
William was nn by unavoidable 
Om. | 
| 335350000 FR 

gardens, which were ſuperbly illuminated. Tents 
were pitched in the park, which contained various 
refreſhments ; bands of muſicians were concealed 
behind the trees, and the ball began with great 
ſpirit. The Duke had the happineſs of dancing 
with Loviſa, who faw with reluctance, that ſhe 
was evidently the queen of the fete. And now 
ſhe perceived, that Doctor Sandolph's character of 
the Duke was perfectly juſt; for in the courſe of 
the evening, he neglected no opportunity of mak- 
ing flattering ſpeeches ; he was deſirous, he ſaid, 
beyond meaſure, to obtain her eſteem, her con- 
fidence ; to be conſidered as her friend. But very 
different from Lord Pompouſton; a word, or look, 
was ſufficient to awe his Grace into filence ; well 

knowing, that to perfuade a woman of delicacy, 
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chat ſhe is beloved, ſhe muſt firſt be convinced 
the is reſpeRted. 

A little before ſupper, white Louiſa was fitting 
by Lady Caroline S. enjoying a calm and pleaſant 
converſation, ſhe ſaw a ſervant approach her mo- 
ther with a note, which ſhe had no ſooner read, 
| than ſhe hurried out of the room; her ſtay was, 
however, ſhort ; but to Louiſa's ſurprize and con- 
ſternation, ſhe returned, accompanied by Lord 
Pompouſton! whom ſhe preſented to the Duke, 
and afterwards to Lady Caroline, asher particular 
friend. 7 

To ſee Lord Pompouſton, in ſpite of his af 
ſuranee, diſconcerted, by the very cold reception 
he received from the Duke, could not compenſate 
to Louiſa, for the pain inflited by his preſence. 
He addreſſed her with leſs eaſe in his manner than 
was cuſtomary to him, and willing to account for 
his unexpected apparition in a family, to whom he 


Caroline to hear him, that being on his road to 


Ireland, and underſtanding that Doctor Sandolph's 


| houſe was little ont of his way, he had ſtopped 
there, to pay his reſpects to Lady and Miſs Roſe- 
ville; but that finding them from home, he had 
flattered himſelf, that under the ſanction of his 
friend Lady Roſeville, his intruſion at the caſtle, 
—_— an entertainment, might be forgiven.— 


E 3 « Your 


was unknown, he ſaid, loud enough for Lady 
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% Your name, Miſs Roſeville,” continued he, 
« J durſt not uſe on this occaſion, for you take 
care to prevent my becoming vain of your favour.” 
- Louiſa, not at all deſirous he ſhould loſe this 
opinion, remained ſilent. | 
% So,” cried he, you will not even ſpeak | 
to me! tis your cruelty that drives me from 
England—1 fly to my native country” to forget 


you.” 
„That will be no very difficult matter,” fai 

Louiſa, . eſpecially as you muſt be e 10 
heartily wiſh it.“ 

1 Yes, yes; you have taken no ſmall pam, 
cried he, . to prove the little value you ſet upon 
your conqueſt: but a time may come, Madam, 
his colour riſing while he ſpoke, „when you 180 
repent having diſdained ſuch an alliance as mine. 

Louiſa ſecretly ſmiled at his vanity, and 1 
no anſwer, preſently after ſhe ſaw him ſidling to- 
wards Lady Roſeville, with whom he continued 
in cloſe converſation till ſupper; ſhe comforted 
Herſelf there was no chance of his being invited to 
the parſonage by Doctor Sandolph, and ſtill leſs 
by his niece, who had expreſſed her diſlike of him 
with her uſual acrimony.—Soon after dare he 
vaniſhed, 

The fete, whatever delight it had afforded to the 
neighbouring gentlemen and ladies, had been pro- 
ductive 
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ductive of little to thoſe, for whom it was prin- 
cipally intended. The Duke had not obtained a 


ſingle ſmile from Louiſa, and ſhe had experienced 


nothing but fatigue and vexation, with the diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſion, that Lord Pompouſton's 
long conſabulation with her mother, boded her no 
good. +414 1 Sul N 1 


When the company began to diſperſe, the Duke 


inſiſted on attending Leuiſa to her carriage. — 
c This Lord Pompouſton, ſaid he, „ is one of 
the forwardeſt men I ever ſaw; I think I may, 
without diſreſpect to you, ſay _ * can't oy 
a friend. of yours. den it 

„ O no!“ cried ſhe, TAP er 
„ Well, though he has not the honour of be- 
ing in your favour,” ſaid the Duke, *tis eaſy 
to perceive, that he adores: you; that indeed, is the 
natural conſequence: of knowing you, formed as 
you are to enchant; the whole world. Could 1 


only be inen as your friend, 1 would aſk 
no more. 


Louiſa, who perſeQly underſtood his drift, polite- 
ly detlined forming any ſuch friendſhip, alledging, 


F 


that ſhe had determined to have none but female 
friends. Alas!“ thought ſhe, «4 I could have 
ſworn that one man deſerved to be excepted from 


ann but. hy ſhould I think of him? 
For two days after the fete, Lady Roſeville's 
A lun: E. 3 | coun- 
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countenance wore an unuſual air of thought; ſhe 
ſeemed to be hatching fome project, and was ob- 
ſerved to be frequently employed at her pen. The 
third morning at breakfaſt, having received a large 
packet of letters, ſhe announced her intention of 
returning to Londan the day following, where ſhe 
was called, ſhe faid, by buſineſs of the utmoſt 
Doctor Sandolph, after enquiring whether her 
buſineſs could not he delayed, requeſted the fa- 
vour of her company for a few moments in his 
ſtudy. There, with the utmoſt delicacy, he hinted 
to her, the unpleafant accounts he had heard of the 
late derangements of her affairs; hoped; that fince 
her debts were paid, or at leaſt in a fair way of 
being ſo, that ſhe would alter her mode of living, 
and not lay herſelfunder freth difficulties. 
He repreſented to her, the ruinous confequences 
of play, and the very improper example ſhe ſet her 
daughter. He gently glanced at her intimacy with 
Sir Ralph Random; obſerving, that the world 
took the liberty to animadvert upon it, in a man- 
ner, which, if ſhe could bear, muſt fhock her 
extremely; and though charity induced him to 
| ſuppoſe it was perfeQtly innocent, pet, as the'pet- 
| fon honoured with the confidence of the late Lady 
Roſeville, he muſt oppoſe. Mifs Roſeville's con- 
tinuance with ber, if ſhe did not pay more at- 
562 E 3 | tention. 
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attention to her character. And he concluded, by 


aſſuring her, that the court of Chancery would 
certainly deprive. her, of the truſt committed to her, 


if they diſcovered that her conduct was exception- 
able. Then, after apologizing for the freedom 


he had taken, he added, to have forborne, Ma- 
dam, telling you theſe diſagreeable truths, would 
have been inconſiſtent with my character as an 
honeſt man, and as a friend of your family: be- 
lieve me, I have no other view, than to promote 
your honour and happineſs, as well as your 
amiable daughter's; and at any time, either of 
you may command my ſervices; for old as I am, 


I ſhould think nothing a trouble that I could do, 


to be of the leaſt uſe to my dear departed friend's 
wife and daughter. 

During this lecture, which Lads Raſeville * 
.cretly denominated. a moſt impertinent one, ſhe 
had, wih no ſmall. difficulty, ſtifled her anger, 
which was the greater, becauſe her conſcience told 
her ſhe. deſerved ſtill ſeverer reprehenſions; and 
this interior voice confuſing her, rendered her juſ- 
tification, -which ſhe attempted, extremely | lame 
and awkward. 

But, wiſhing to n with Dodor 
Sandolph, ſhe made no ſort of ſeruple, to promiſe 
— —ͤ— well knowing ſhe could diſ- 
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penſe with the performance, as n as it Woes 7 
der inclination. 
Doctor Sandolph next ſaw Louiſa: a moment 
alone ;—after relating what had paſſed, he added, 
your mother, my dear child, makes very fair 
promiſes; we ought to ſuppoſe her ſincere. Let 
us try for a few months how ſhe will goon. You 
may perceive your refidence here (I ſpeak it to my 
forrow) never would do—my niece has a good | 
heart, and is clever; but ſhe has an unfortunate 
aſperity in her humour, that ſooner or later you 
would feel; the ſweetneſs of your's, might indeed 
qualify this; but what can render the Duke's 
neighbourhood eligible to youth: and beauty? I 
need not enlarge upon this topic, as you muſt al- 
ready have obſerved in him ſome traits of * cha- 
be 7 I reluctantly drew,” 
Lou, who" afſented to her venerable friend's 
propoſitions, aſſured him of her reliangg on his 
prudence to direct her conduct. She would have 
difcloſed to him the fecret griefs with which her 
heart was ſurcharged ; but ſhe was withheld, partly 
by a ſentiment of pride,” and partly by a tendernefs 
ſhe could not repreſs, which $9 aur ag not to 
condemn Lord Danefield unheard. : 2 
The parting between ber and DoGtor Saindotph, 
was equally affectionate on both ſides. Miſs San- 
_ Golph too, exprelſed the greateſt regret, at loſing 
fuch 


( 83 ) 
ſuch a charming companion; but did not fuffer 
Lady Roſeville to imagine, that ſhe was included 


in this, for ſhe had invariably ſhewn, without the 
leaſt diſguiſe, as much contempt for the mother, 


as admiration for the daughter. 0 


As time would not allow the ladies to take a | 
formal leave of the caſtle, they left a note behind 


them for Lady Caroline, whom Louiſa conſidered 
as the moſt amiable, as well as exalted e 
ſhe had yet. ſeen. J 

Louiſa left Stretly with * ſhe * rad 
much delight from the acquaintance ſhe had made 
with Lady Caroline S. the had been careſſed with 
affection almoſt paternal by Doctor Sandolph, and 
= ſhe had no cauſe to complain of his niece. 1 

As the chaiſe moved along, ſhe bent her head 
forward to caſt a farewell look at the terrace; and 


fancied ſhe could diſtinguiſh the ſpot. where me had 


liſtened to Lord Danefield's tender declaration; 
then contraſting that with hĩs extraordinary ſilence, 
fadneſs and amazement filled her whole ſoul. 

+ The ſight « of London was not likely to raiſe her 
ſpirits ; ; it was the middle of Auguſt. The ſtreets 
were almoſt empty; all the beaux and belles had 


vaniſhed ; only here and there a few ſhabby figures, 


ſeemingly over- powered with heat and fatigue, 
flowly ſtalked along; none looked gay and alert, 


except painters and bricklayers employed in re- 
| ES parations, 
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parations. From every quarter aroſe clouds of 
duſt, and ſuch a compound of ſtenches, as nearly 
to threaten ſuffocation. No noife was heard, but 
the fretful whimpering of children, the fhrilt ſum- 
mer cries, and the flow rumbling of one of two 
hackney coaches. 

Why Lady Roſeville chofe to come to a place 
fo difagreeable, at this ſeaſon, was to Louiſa to- 
tally incomprehenſible. ' Her darling friend, Lady 
Bridget, was at Tunbridge, trying to perfuade 
people of her niece's ſuperior accompliſhments ; 
and Sir Ralph Random no longer appeared in 
Portman-ſquare ; Lady Rofeville (to Louifa's ſur- 
prize) never even mentioned his name. Play was 
out of the queſtion, for there was nobody to play 
with, had ſhe forgotten her promife to Doctor 
| Gandolph. Vauxhall indeed, an the ſummer 
theatres, were open; but without an agreeable 
party, offered no great temptation to a woman of 
her turn. She ſeemed, however, in high good: 
humour, ' drove out every morning, fometimes 
alone, and ſometimes accompanied by Louiſa; 
and the friends and acquaintance of both being in 
the country, they deyended ſolely on each other 
for ſociety. 

Lady Roſeville now would frequently have re- 
ccourſe to her for amuſement; Louiſa played to 
her, read to her, and czertes all her talents to 

FS amuls 


(83) 
amuſe a perſon; incapable of amuſing herſelf; and 
for the firſt time, fince her diſappointment when 
the came from abroad, our amiable heroine in- 
dulged a hope of inſpiring her mother with ſome 
degree of tenderneſs. Far from attributing the 
change: ſhe perceived in Lady Roſeville's conduct, 
wholly: to the circumſtances of the moment, ſhe 
was willing to give the credit of it, to Doctor San- 


dolph's good advice; and ſhe haſtened to impart 


w him, with — as ata 
tion it had wrought. - 


. ——— Ä 


E ; and he informed his ward, 
that ſince ſhe was, going on fo comfortably at 
home, and not likely to have any immediate oc- 
caſiom for his ſervice, he ſhould comply with a re- 


gueſt of the Duke of L s, and with his niece, ac- 


company him and Lady Caroline, on a tous thro” 


Wales, which probably would detain him _—_ 
fix weeks from home. | 


Lady Refevite and Louife ha bes in own 


near a fortnight ; and the latter, one morning, was 


reading one of Miſs Burney's charming novels 
aloud, when a ſervant announced Mrs. Dinley; 
« Who, who? cried Lady Roſeville, riſing in a 
wild flurried manner, did you fay, Mrs. Din- 
ley?” «Yes, my Lady, and ſhe is upon the 
firs, 
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Immediately after, a tall ſatlow complexioned 
woman entered, who flew with extended arins to 
embrace Lady Roſeville; but Louiſa thought her 
mother did not heartily return the ſalute. IS 
chis, ſaid Mrs. Dinley, « Miſs Roſeville? I beg 
you wilt preſent me to her;“ and her fmall eyes 
twinkled, and à ſort of ſimper appeared on her 
face, which brought a-moſt n colour on that 
of her friend.. 

Well, how time paſſes!” cried Mrs. Dickens «it 
ſeems but t'other day, when this fine-young wo- 
man was an infant in my arms! and approach- 
ing her chair to Lady Rofeville's, ſſie whiſpered 
ſomething with a ſmile, upon which the former 
frowned very ſignificantly, as if to impoſe ſilence. 
Some indifferent chat now took place ; and Louiſa, 
who perceived this muſt be a very old and inti- 
mate acquaintance of her mother's, though ſhe 
__ evuld; not recolle& having ever heard of her be- 
fore, diſcreetly withdrew. . 2 

Mr. Bangrove, who had been out of ww 
came by engagement that day to-dine in Portman- 
ſquare. Louiſa immediately perceived. his pre- 
ſence was very unwelcome to her mother: and 
upon his ſaluting Mrs. Dinley (who had invited 
herſelf to dinner) with all- the ſatisfaction of a 
perſon that meets an intimate acquaintance, Lady 
Roſeville exclaimed, looking with amazement at 

CS | them 


(& 


them both, Good God! how-Jleng hare you. two 
mne | 

4 O ea great. While,“ mo Mrs. Dinley ; 
he is my huſband's relation, and has ſometimes 
neee eq 

Lady Roſeville, during dinner, was frequently 
extremely abſent, but ſeemed to conſtrain. herſelf 


to: behave: with more than ordinary civility to Ban- 


grove, and to perſuade Mrs. Dinley, that ſhe was 
prodigiouſly happy at this une: wißt 

« And pray, ſaid ſhe, with a particular ſort of 
ſmile, which Louiſa, by obſervation, knew ſhe 
never put on, but to. diſguiſe vexation, « what 
brought you to town, my dear friend, and Wen 
are you to be? 

J came to tranſact * buſineſs for Mr. 
Dinley, which: he could not execute himſelf, on 
account of the gout. Poor man] he has been 
confined to the houſe theſe three months. I cal- 
led upon you, Mr. Bangrove,” continued ſhe, 
before I came hither, but you were not yet come 
from your houſe at Chelſea ; however, to-morrow, 
I muſt ſee you, and beg you will appoint a time 
for our meeting. 

« Oh, I ſhall be at my chambers all the morn- 
ing, anſwered he, ( and be particu! arly glad. ta 
age i you,” 

* point ſettled, Mrs. Dinley told Lady 
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lodging, having only two nights to ſtay in town, 
and not ir the leaſt doubting, but that her dear 
friend would give her à bed. Lady Roſeville, 
 * looking extremely diſconeerted, faid, the was im- 
menſely unfortunate, for that ſhe- really did not 

„O you know I am net very nice; one of =—_ 
fervants rooms will do well enough,” 
„eee dels Cho Coven: woe 
Cleaned.” 5 

eK e rift, en be fall up;” | 4d Mrs. 
Dinley, ſmiling; and remember how many 
years, you and I ſlept conſtantly together!” 

This hint determined Lady-Roſevilte to ſubmit 
to 2 viſit ſhe could not decline; and ſhe haſtened 
to call another ſubje&, dreading Mrs. Dinley's re- 
cxrfing again to old times. | 

It was now LAS ain eee ee 
for all at once, Bangrove aſked her, what was be- 
come of Lord Danefield? How ſhould + the 
know?” faid Lady Roſeville, peeviſhly. * 

« Nay, I can't tell; but I thought je not adſo- 
lutely impoſſible ſhe might“ - and a ſmile, which 
accompanied theſe words, made Louiſa bluſh. 
* Lord Melvern,” continued Bangrove, « has 
been extremely ill, and went abroad in a our 
trurry ; | „ Lord Daneficld is gone to him. 

% And 


(87 
And What of that,” interrupted Lady Roſe. 
vile) who cares where he goes? 


— Lovifa was not quite of dn 6pinion 5 ung 
from-that moment begar to think he was abroad, 
and that his letters coming thence had miſcarried- 
She thought it too ſornewhat fingular, that her 
mother ſhould ſeem quite angry, at the mere men. 
tion of Lord Danefield's name. 

Early in the evening, Bangrove went away; 
e ee going, Mrs. Dinley ran after 
him, and whiſpered in his ear; Louiſa ſaw him 
nod his head, and wink flily ; Lady Roſeville too 
obſerved this, and turning very pale, took' ont her 
falts, and ſmelt to them. Louiſa, apprehetiding 
ſhe was it}, haſtened to her kindly, enquiring what 
aited her. But with a repulſive motion of her 
hand, the diſmiſſed her, faying; © tis nothing, 
nothing at all. There's thunder in the * 1 
&; which always affects me.” 

[Ard Mis: Dickey being ve rd Lis left 
the friends, as they choſe to call themſelves, to en- 
joy a t#te-a-tite till ſupper, But ſhe had no rea- 
ſon to think, when the joined them, that it had 


been productive of much ſatisfaction to either, 


eſpecially fo her mother, who ſeemed low and de- 

jecded, not to fay tired of her companion. 
At night, according to the arrangement Lady 
Roſeville had made, "Mrs. Dinley took poſſeſſion 
of 
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of Louifa's chamber, and ſhe herſelf ſlept in a lit- 
there was more than one vacant chamber in the 
houſe; but Lady, Roſeville ſeemed determined, to 
have her daughter under her own eye. Louiſa, 
Whether owing to change of bed, or from ſome 
other cauſe, reſted ill, and ſhe found Lady Roſe- 
ville did the ſame ; for during the night, ſhe was 
alarmed at hearing her ſigh moſt deeply, and/af- 
terwards when the ſeemed aſleep, ſhe frequently 
groaned, and muttered fomething indiſtinctly to 
herſelf; once exclaiming, Ot, Sir Edvard Jie 
Edward! 3 ENT 0 
In the morning, Take Roſeville 8 3 ds 
and unrefreſhed, that Louiſa tenderly expreſſed a 
with. that ſhe would not riſe, offering to go down 
and make Mrs. Dinley's breakfaſt ;' but ſhe was 
not ſuffered to ſtir, till Lady Roſeville, herſelf was 
ready; and ſhe obſerved great care was taken to 
prevent her being alone with Mrs, Dinley, who, 
as foon as breakfaſt was over, went out in Lady 
Roſeville's carriage, which ſhe deſired to borrow ;; 
her Ladyſhip went out in à chair ſoon after, and 
Louiſa ſtaid at home to practiſe ſome new muſic... 
But ſhe ſoon found her mind umuned to har- | 
mony, and diſpoſed only to ruminate on the ſtrange | 
myſteriouſneſs of her mother's behaviour. | In 
vain ſhe perplexed herſelf with trying to explain 
itz 


3 
it; yet, ſhe was convinced that the ſecret diſſatis- 
faction, which ſhe had diſcovered Lady Roſeville 


felt at Mrs. Dinley's viſit, muſt proceed from 
fome other cauſe, than mere caprice ; and ſhe had 


remarked with what ſtudious care ſhe endeavoured 
to diſguiſe it, under the appearance of fondneſs and 


delight. That ſhe ſhould think it. neceſſary ta 


feign theſe ſentiments for ſuch a woman as Mrs. 
Dinley appeared, amazed Louiſa, but not ſo much 
as the extraordinary perturbation of her ſpirits 
during the night, and her vigilant attention to keep 
her at a diſtance from her. The glances too that 
Bangrove and Mrs. Dinley had interchanged; his 
nods and winks had not eſcaped her notice, and 


ſhe concluded with believing, he could account for 
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HE morning was nearly ſpent, and Loviſa 

vas juſt going to take a turn round the 
Fin when Bangrove bolted into the parlour. 
J crave pardon, Madam,” cried he, for this 
intruſion, but I thought Mrs. Dinley might be 
here. What is not ſhe come home yet?” 

Loouiſa replied in the negative. 

% *Tis very unlucky, for I ates 
to her a very material part of our buſineſs; ſome 
how or other, we got talking over old ſtories ;** 
Continued he, with a ſmile ; « but ſee her I mult, 
fo I'll wait for her here.” 

Louiſa almoſt longed to 2 ſome W 
about Mrs. Dinley, when Bangrove ſaid. 

«© Pray Madam, did you believe that Lady 
Koſeville, was really happy to ſee this old friend 

of her's !” 
DE we fuppoſe ſhe was; 1 know not why ſhe 
ſhould not be ſo.” 

« Ha, ha! you little know her Lady ſhip—She 
would rather have ſeen the devil; times are much 
altered ſince ſhe was ſo fond of Jenny Watkyns.“ 

« Watkyns! do you ſay her name was Wat- 
kyns, Mr. Bangrove?” aſked Louiſa, gaſping 
almoſt for breath. 


Co Yes, 


8. 


* 


4-0-3 


% Yes; Watkyns; Jenny Watkyns ; and what 

of that, Madam? you never could have known 

her, I am ſure.” 

No, Sir; but where did ſhe live before ſhe mar- 

wed?” aſked Louiſa, with a tremulous voice. 
At Cambridge, Madam; both your mother 


and ſhe refided there with an old Mrs. Lon dawn 
_ aunt to the former.” 


. This account ſtruck - Louiſa wi. from 


the beghning of his difcourſe, a fatal ſuſpicion 
had ariſen in her mind, which was but too well 


confirmed in the ſequel. A ſickneſs now came 


over her. Bangrove alarmed at her change of 


countenance, ran haſtily for a glaſs of water. She 
drank it, and attempted to retire, but ſhe was ſtill 
CN CT e d er 
we 54x ' 

1 nn * May 1 take 
the liberty of afking you, Miſs Roſeville,” faid he, 
„if you have eve. But tis impoſſible,” 
muttered he, breaking off abruptly. 


„ What is impoſſible, Sir i” 


„ Nothing, nothing at all, Madam. 18 
ae a very filly queſtion, but I recollect 
you never ſaw Mrs. Dinley till yeſterday. - Sure- 


FN tho bet of Ren 0 


with her. f 
No, Sir; ſhe is an entire ſtranger to me, nor 


* 
PEW did 
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4 I ever hear ads Roſeville name * in wy 


10 1 dare 4 0 never dd; 5 ad * wich a. 
ſneer, and you may as well not tell her, that 
we have been talking about her * _ I 
ſhould like to know ———* | 
At this inſtant Lady Roſeville 3 who . 
hack ſtarted, when ſhe ſaw Bangrove alone with 
her daughter; however ſhe ſaid nothing, and Mrs. 
Dinley ſoon following her, Bangrove had no op- 
means learn * cauſe af „ e eee | 
tation. 0 
The name of "AR Watkyns hadiflathed a ay 
of light, which diſpelled the darkneſs in which 
Lady Roſeville had involved her actions; and poor 
Louiſa, to her inexpreſſible mortification, diſcovered 
that Prince Ormanxoff 's faithleſs miſtreſs, the 
unprincipled Charlotte, was ſhe bluſhed 
even to own it to herſelf ber on mother! Ban- 
grove too. ſhe was certain knew) her infamous 
ſtory; all his odd hints, and thoſe ſpeeches former · 
ly ſo unintelligible, were now but too clear! 
The recollection of Prinee Ormanzaff (her much 


lamented friend ) now revived: with tender ſorrow, 


and ſhe could account for the partial regard he had 
ſhewn. ber, by ſuppoſing he had thought her like 
the woman, he had once ſo paſſionately. Nute 


1 
vras "cdrtalh: however, that he could not have 
known the affinity betwixt them; becauſe when 


her mother married, both her huſband and his 


father, then bore the name of Temple; and it 
was not till three years after, that they changed 


that for Roſeville, which name they took purſuant 
to the will of her grandmother's brother, who, 


dying childleſs, bequeathed a very large eſtate to 
Sir John Temple, (her grandfather) upon con- 


dition that himſelf, and his deſcendants, ſhould | 


bear the name of Roſeville. 


This piece of family hiſtory, was not likely to 
Wr the ears of Prince Ormanzgeff, a foreigner 
wandering about the world; and who after he had 
ſeen Miſs Watkyns, and learnt the mortifying 
particulars. of Charlotte's infidelity, had probably 
forborne to make further enquiries about her. 

\ Beſides too, Louiſa was perfectly convinced, 
that if he had entertained the leaſt ſufpicion that 
his Engliſh friends were ſo nearly connected with 
Charlotte, he would moſt carefully have concealed 
from them, circumſtances tao indelicate for them 
to hear. And ſuch had been his apprehenſion of 


injuring the honour, or wounding the peace of any 


part of Charlotte's family, that he had guarded 
againſt caſualties, by cautiouſly avoiding the men- 
tion of any name throughout his fragment, except 
that of Watkyns ;-a perſon not materially con- 
cerned in his relation. 

| Louiſa 
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- Loviſa now could not wonder that the fight ot 
this witneſs of her ſhame, ſhould have affected her 
mother ſo diſagreeably, and that ſhe ſhould have 
dreaded the indiſcretion of her tongue, which 
ſeemed of the tatling order. | | 

Nor was ſhe ſurprized to ſee her, at Mrs. Din- 
lk departure, loading her with preſents 10 re- 
ward the paſt, and ſecure her future lence. _ 

Diſſimulation ceaſed after Mrs. Dinley was 
gone. Lady Roſeville ſpoke of her indeed, as 
the beſt of creatures, and as her oldeſt and moſt 
valued friend; but added, that ſhe was not accuſ- 
tomed to live in the world, and that ſhe ſhould be 
ſhocked to death to appear with her in public; and 
finiſhed by ſaying, ſhe was a W old faſhion- 
ed figure. 

Nothing but the excellent 1 mcigles with which 
her mind was ſtored, could have enabled Louiſa 
to behave to her mother with the ſame duteous 
and affectionate atientions, as ſhe had done before 
the fatal diſcovery, which, added to other griefs, 
totally depreſſed her ſpirits. 

While ihe was muſing in a very anclanctioly 
mood in har own apartment, Lady Roſeville came 
in with a letter in her hand, „Here,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« is a very kind and preſſing invitation from Lady 
Daſhaway, to deſire we would come to her at 
Fairley. I am ſure you will be glad to leave this 
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hot unpleaſant town; her houſe is in Bedfordſhire, 
only fifty miles from London; ſo that the journey 
will be nothing, and we may paſs a week with 
her, without any hurt to my buſineſs. 
Louiſa acquieſced; and the next day but one, 


was fixed for the journey. Lady Roſeville however, 


ſuddenly recollected that ihe had juſt ſent her coach 


to be repaired; but ſhe ſettled that ſhe could eaſily 
borrow a chaiſe, and ſend the maids by the ſtage. 


The weather at that time happened to be un- 
commonly ſultry, and the evening before they left 
London, Lady Roſeville complained extremely of 
the heat, anticipating what ſhe ſhould ſuffer on 
her journey the next day. Dear me!” cried 
_ the, © inſtead of travelling with a broiling ſun, I 
protelt, I think it would be a very good ſcheme to 
ſet out after ſupper to night ; we ſhould then-get to 
Fairley by breakfaſt time, and it would be quite 
delicious travelling by moon-light, "IS ſhould 
not we do it? 

Louiſa had no e to make, ſhe — quite 
indifferent when they ſet out: ſo her mother im- 
mediately gave the neceſſary orders. 

They ſupped about twelve, and Lady Roſeville 


retired afterwards to her own apartment, juſt to 


write a few lines, ſaying ſhe ſhould be. ready in 


half an hour. But before that time was elapſed, 


Mrs, Lacely ran up fairs to tell Louiſa, that her 
mother 
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mother was waiting for her in the carriage, who 
hurried down not to make her wait, and the mo- 
ment ſhe was got into the chaiſe, it drove off. 
The moon was not yet riſen, and the lamps 
gave but a dim light; however, ſhe ſaw that Lady 
| Roſeville had bundled herſelf up in a ſingular 
manner, and that ſhe held a handkerchief before 
her mouth; ſhe therefore naturally concluded her 
| mother had a return of the tooth-ach, which ſhe 
had of late complained of frequently. Þ 
Louiſa could not help obſerving with regret, 
the needleſs expence of four horſes to a carriage 
with ſcarcely any baggage, nor did ſhe ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of going at a moſt furious rate. ; 
Lord bleſs me, Madam! how the men 
drive!“ cried ſhe; . ſurely it can't be — 
you, to fly along in this manner? | 
Lady Roſeville. made no anſwer, n 
with her hand that ſhe could not ſpeak. But 
Louiſa quite terrified, let down the front gtaſs, and 
| attempted to call to the poſtillions to ſlacken their 
pace; probably they did not hear her, ſo ſhe leant 
out of the carriage, in hopes of making herſelf 
heard by her mother's ſervant: but a loud laugh 
in a maſculine voice, iſſuing from her companion, 
made her ſtart back with horror, and to her utter 
confuſion and amazement, ſhe perceived ſhe was 
travelling with Lord Pompouſton 
| | He 


(. 97 ) 
He had juſt ſlipped off a petticoat, cloak, and 


bonnet, which ſhe knew belonged to her mother, 
and aſſumed his natural appearance. Oh God! 


what treachery is this?” exclaimed poor Louiſa, 


« Jet me out! let me out this inſtant!” 


% Not yet; cried he, fit quiet my love, and 


don't alarm yourſelf.” 


« Tell me, O, tell me; whither are you car- 
rying me; and how came you here?” 


“ You ſhall know all in good time, my angel,“ 


ſaid he, throwing an arm round her waiſt in ſpite 
of all her ſtruggles. « The poſt-boys won't 
mind you, ſo what ſignifies ſcreaming ; reſolve 
therefore, to ſubmit with a good. grace to your 
fate! not a very ſevere one, ſince I am carrying 
you to Scotland, to make you my wife.“ 

I'll die ten thouſand deaths b vile traitor; 
let me go this minute! 


« No tragical flights, I beſeech you, unleſs you 


find they afford your _—_ any relief; for on me, 
they will have no effi 


« Nor ſhall this vile treachery effect your pur- 


poſe, cried Louiſa. 


„Well then, if you will not be my wife, you 
ſhall at leaſt be my miſtreſs. Yes, haughty as 
you are, I ſhall find the means of humbling you. 


Remember, I warned you, that you would repent 


your ſaucy diſdain of me.” 
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„ O never, never; deteſted wretch! Thank 
God,” ſaid ſhe, burſting into a paſſion of tears, 
« thank God, I am in a free country ; an heireſs 
too no clergyman will dare to marry me, and 
the Court of Chancery will ſave me from your 
violence, I vow and proteſt, Lord Pompouſton, 
nothing you can dd, ſhall force me to be yours. 
„ O, you will think better of this in the courſe 
of your journey ; 'tis long enough to afford leifure 
for reflection. In former times, ladies might be 
carried off, and travel half over the world with 
their raviſhers, without any detriment to their 
character; but in the preſent age, we are more 
nice and ſcrupulous; a young lady, after ſhe has 
taken a trip to Scotland, Jon gre, mal gre, cannot 
appear with credit in the world, (except in ro- 
mance) unleſs the prieſt has made her honour 
whole. Therefore, my ſweet Louiſa, with your 
good ſenſe you will perceive, that after we have 
fociably travelled night and day together ſome 
hundreds of miles, we cannot fail of returning 
man and wife: even your friend Lord Danefield, 
would adviſe this r circumſtanced as you 
will be.“ 

Poor Loniſe s grief now choaked her words; 
the deteſted Lord Pompouſton had in this ſpeech» 
ſtabbed her with a thouſand daggers; and in 
an agony which almoſt * her of reaſon, 
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ſhe e 8 out Lord Danefield's 

Log Pompouſton could not diſtinguifh exadtly 
what ſhe ſaid, but his rival's name caught his ear. 

« Why think ef Danefield? he can't hear your 
lamentatiens, not can he take you from me. In- 
deed, he little thinks, that like a wolf, I am car- 
rying off his tender lamb, while he is _— 
abroad. 75 
„ Wretch!” emphatically exclaimed Louiſa, | 
Lord Pompouſton continued, „the whole world 
united ſhould not prevail on me to relinguiſh you; 
therefore be pacified, and exhort yourſelf to return 
my love, as you ought. For, offended as I have 
reaſon to be with you, tis in your power to ſoften 
my heart. I {till adore you; doat upon you even 
to madneſs :—come, give me your hand, and let 

us be friends.” 

Louiſa diſdainfully puſhed his, which he held 
out, from her; and ſunk in ſilence into the cor- 
ner of the chaiſe. The natural energy of her 
mind fevived, after ſhe had relieved herſelf by a 
copious ſhower of tears, and ſhe conſidered what 
ſhe could do, to avoid the threatened evil. *Tis 
impoſſible thought ſhe, © that in ſo long a journey, 
I ſhould find no opportunity of making myſelf 
ſome friend; and if am but as reſolute as this 
monſter, I may yet baffle him Heaven will not 
deſert innocence ; in that alone, I truſt!” 


Ta | Then 
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Then conſidering that the horſes muſt ſoon be 
changed, ſhe hoped at that moment to make her- 
ſelf heard. But Lord Pompouſton had taken his 
meaſures too well, not to diſappoint this hope. 
The chaiſe did not ſtop at Barnet, but went rapid- 
ly through the town, and at a little diſtance from 
it, horſes were in waiting. ' 

When Lord Pompouſton boling her down on 
the ſeat, prevented her ſcreams being heard, by 
brutally putting a handkerchief over her mouth, 
This laſt outrage totally overpowered Louiſa's 
ſpirits, who renewed her lamentations, when the- 
carriage was again in motion; and though her ſpirit 
could ill brook any ſubmiſſion to her odious con- 
ductor, yet ſhe thought it would be wrong not to 
try (hopeleſs as it ſeemed) to ſoften him. | 

« Hear me, Lord Pompouſton,” cried ſhe, with 
her hands claſped, and her fine eyes ſwimming in 
tears; © hear me, I conjure you. If you don't 
wiſh my death; if you have one ſpark of compaſ- 
ſion in your breaſt, oh! defiſt from this barbarous 
undertaking—I cannot, indeed I cannot, be your 
wife ; my heart revolts at the idea, What then 
can you gain by this journey ; for.depend upon it, 
T ſhall perſiſt in refuſing you? Therefore releaſe 
me, dear Lord Pompouſton ; for Heaven's ſake let 
me go.” And ſhe attempted to fling herſelf upon 
der knees before him. 
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„ Miraculous: change! did I hear right?“ ex 
claimed he; . Surely, you did not condeſcend to 
1 honour me with that epithet; pray don't demean 
yourſelf by kneeling; - If - kneeling would melt 
your flinty heart, I too would Eneel ; what would: 
I not do to gaimone kind look? At this. moment 
you look more charming than ever! ſuch ſpirit, 
ſuch animation, ſuch eloquence in every geſture? 
Ah! how much are you to be preferred to thoſe 
2 pieces of ſtill life, which are called beauties!” 

+ Louiſa, without ſeeming to notice theſe excla- 
mations, continued, will forgive this atrocious 
act, I will even conſent to ſee you occaſionally, 
nay, even my hatred ſhall give way to ſentiments 
of gratitude, if you will carry me back to London 
immediately. Be aſſured, that next to not com- 
mitting an error, is ſpeedily to repent having in- 
tended it; ſuch a triumph over your paſſions, 
would be truly noble. Ah! my Lord, be not 
obdurate; do not drive me to deſpair; betrayed as 
I have been by her who ought to have protected 
me ! do but conſider what a diſhonourable action 


you are committing ; how unworthy a man of 


faſhion. Be perſuaded the whole world will con- 
demn you; and however wretched you may make 
me, that you will yourſelf be more unhappy, be- 
cauſe your conſcience will —— reproach you 
with this ation.” 
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Much more did Louiſa add in the ſame ſtyle; 
but ſo far from operating as ſhe wiſhed, it only oc- 
caſioned Lord Pompouſton to break forth into ſuch 
demonſtrations of love, as obliged her once more 
to have recourſe to ſilence. 
They had now got beyond Biggleſwade, and 
not finding the horſes ready, where they had been 
ordered, Lord Pompouſton became furious ; and 
after diſpatching two ſervants to haſten their arri- 
val, he jumped out of the carriage to watch for 
them himſelf. His being in ſuch a hurry, proceed- 
ed merely from the impatience of his diſpoſition, 
and his great anxiety to call Louiſa his on; for 
he had no purſuit to apprehend. | 
X s he was ſtepping out of the chaiſe, Louiſa 
perceived at a little diſtance two horſemen. 
Now, or never; thought ſhe, © is the moment 
come for me to cry out.” So bending forwards, 
the ſcreamed with all her might. Inſtantly Lord 
Pompouſton, with a bitter execration on his tongue, 
| bounced back into the carriage; you little fury,” 
cried he, « upon my foul I'll ſhoot you, if you 
don't fit as quiet as a mouſe! And he 2 
a piſtol. 

Whether Louiſa did not think him quite wicked 
enough to execute his threat; or, whether being 
grown deſperate, it had no eſe upon her, certain 


n! 
it is, that ſhe again ſcreamed out, 2 


f murder! 


Lord Pompouſton had haſtily drawn up the 


blind, and a few moments after, two or three 
ſmart raps, as if made with the butt end of a 
whip, were heard, and at the ſame time a very 
ſonorous voice demanded what was the matter. 
No anſwer being made, for a reaſon that may 
eaſily be gueſſed, © Let down the Td, I fay; 1 
will know who 1s in this carriage.” 
Lord Pompouſton now let down the blind, and 
| bending forwards over Louiſa, Who is it that 
prelumes to aſk theſe ſingular queſtions?” cried he, 
haughtily; and in a milder tone, he added, „If 
you muſt be fatisfied, and my unhappy ſituation 


muſt be made public, know, that the noiſe you 
heard, came from this poor lunatic, who, alas! is 


my wiſe.” 


% No, no, no;” cried Louiſa, 1 am no luna» 


tic, and indeed, I am not his wife! Oh! help 
for mercy !”* If I ſee right,” ſaid the ſtranger, 
applying his glaſs to his eye, you are Lord Pom- 
pouſton ; and I never knew that you were married. 
« That's very poſſible; but *tis true, never- 
theleſs.” Louiſa moſt vehemently continuing her 
denial, the ſtranger ſaid, he muſt inſiſt upon ſee- 
ing Lady Pompouſton. 
„„ Upon my word, Sir, cried Lord Pompouſton 
| "T4 __ angrily, 


»,4 
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angrily, « your curioſity is extremely i impertinent; 
and I beg you will go about your buſineſs.” 

« I ſhall not ſtir till I have fathomed this 

myſtery ;”” ſaid the ſtranger with a reſolute air; 
« Nor ſhall the horfes be put to; and as a magiſ- 
trate of the county of Bedford, I ſhall commit to 
goal,” ſeeing Lord Pompouſton's ſervants advance, 
« any perſon who dares to inſult me.“ 
„ This is not to be borne,” cried Lord Pom- 
pouſton, leaping, out of the chaiſe with a piſtol in 
his hand; & the fellow of this,” added he, with an 
air of defiance, is at your ſervice.” 

The gentteman had alighted. Before I accept 
your challenge, ſaid he, “I ſhall firſt ſpeak to 
the Lady, who has the beſt claim to my attention.“ 
And he attempted to open the chaiſe door, but 
Lord Pompouſton loſing all patience, puſhed him 
ſo rudely, that he ſtaggered, and nearly fell down. 
At that inſtant honeſt John, the gentleman's 
groom, firing with rage at the inſult, diſcharged 
ſuch a ſtroke of his whip over his Lordſhip's head, 
as knocked him fenſeleſs to the ground ; the piſtol 
going off, as he was in the act of falling. The 
ſtranger, not well pleaſed at his fervant's inter- 
ference, though it had been occaſioned by zeal 
for his ſafety, commanded him to be quiet, and 

turning to Lord Pompouſton's ſervants, who had 
| thewn na deſire to hazard their perſons in his 
12 | | quarrel, 


mn 
quarrel, © Take care of f your Lord,” ſaid he, 
with an air fo ſtern, and yet ſo majeſtic, as filled 


them with awe. And ſubmiſſively they directed 


their attention to Lord Pompouſton, who lay 
bleeding on the ground, without any ſign of liſe. 
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CHA PTER XXIII. 


| he RD Pompouſton now being FRO du com- 
bat, the ſtranger went to the chaiſe, and 


: found Louiſa exhauſted, and fainting, ſunk to the 


bottom. He raiſed her up, and ſapporting her 
with his arms, called to John to try if he could 
not get a little water. John in an inſtant was out 
of ſight, and brought his cap full, ſome of which 
being fprinkled on her face, at laſt ſhe opened her 
eyes, and turning them wildly round, Oh God! 
who is killed?” cried ſhe. 

«© Nobody, Madam; compoſe your fpirits, and 
tell me truly, is Lord Pompouſton your huſband ?'? 

« O no; upon my honour he is not—but 
where is he? am I ſecure from his violence?“ 

« Perfectly; you are under my protection 
Lord Pompouſton is not, I hope, materially hurt; 
but he is incapacitated from hurting you.” 

« God be praifed! O Sir, how ſhall I thank 
you ſufficiently for this deliverance | but good 
Heaven! furely, if I miſtake not, I have ſeen you 
before — think I recolle& your features.” | 

« You do, Madam; I once was much obliged 
to you, and rejoice that chance has enabled me to 
repay the obligation. 

In chis E Louiſa en the per- 

0 0 ſon 


( tf ) 
ſon who had been taken ill in the fields, and whoſe 
behaviour ſhe had thought ſo very ſingular. 


| „Since Lord Pompouſton, ſaid he, has no 


legal right over your perſon, and ſeemed carrying 
you off by force, I ſuppoſe, Madam, you will be 
glad to haſten back to your friends—whither ſhall 
I have the honour of conducting you? 

Any where in the world that you pleaſe, pro- 
vided I do but eſcape from him.” 

.'  *Tis you, Madam, that muſt decide where 
that ſhall be; I ſhould en have propoſed 
Portman-ſquare.” 

„No, Sir, I can't go e nor alas! do L 

know whither to go.” 
„Well, you will conſider of that, in your way 
back to Biggleſwade : you may, without ſcruple, 
make uſe of his Lordſhip's chaiſe to carry you thus 
far, and then proceed in an hired one. 

The ſtranger, after telling Lord Pompouſton's 
ſervants, that he would ſend the chaiſe back im- 
mediately, adviſed one of them to fetch a ſurgeon 
to bleed his Lordfhip ; and left a card to be given 
him when he recovered, on which his name, and 
place of abode, were printed. 


After which, the chaiſe proceeded to Bigglef- 


wade, attended by the gentleman, and his groom 
on horſeback, During the way, Louiſa con- 
ſidered wich much perplex ity how the ſhould dif- 
; F 6 poſe 
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poſe of herſelf—to return to her mother was im- 
poſſible; ſhe had forfeited every pretenſion to her 
love and confidence; and by an unlucky chance, 
the could not find an afylum at Stretly; both» 
Doctor Sandolph and his niece being abſent. To 
feek Mrs. Raby's protection was then the meaſure 
ſhe. reſolved upon, and to go forthwith to Mr; 
Melcomb's houſe in Hertfordſhire, whence her 
friend had dated her laſt letter. 

Arrived at Biggteſwade—the ſtranger, after hand- 
ing Louiſa out of the chaiſe, ordered the poſtillions 
to haſten back with it to the place where they 
had left Lord Pompouſton; and then he preſſed 
his fair charge to take ſome breakfaſt : ſhe con- 
ſented to fwallow a cup of tea, but was very im- 
patient to proceed, not thinking herſelf ſecure, fo 
near Lord Pompouſton. The ſtranger, ſmiling 
at her apprehenſions, aſſured her, it was impoſſible 
that his Lordſhip. ſhould be, for ſome time, ſuf- 
ficiently recovered, to. form any plan to recover 
his treaſure; and begged ſhe would not diſtruſt 
either his ability, or his inclination, to _ her 
from violence. 

Louiſa gratefully 8 ſhe had ex- 
perienced both, and informed him of her plan. 
He would fain have perſuaded her to take ſome 
hours repoſe, before ſhe ſet out; but ſhe was ſo 
expel to be gone, that he . a Chaiſe imme» 

| WD diately, 
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diately. He inſiſted ſtill upon being her eſcort, 


and propoſed, that ſhe ſhould take with her, 
the landlady's niece, a pretty fort of a young wo- 
man, who had already been very officious in her 
little attentions about her, and whoſe company 
might not be amiſs in the perturbed ſtate of hey 
ſpirits. . 

Io this Louiſa readily acceded—ſhe had now an 
opportunity of learning the ſtranger's name, which 


in her flurry, ſhe had hitherto forgotten to aſk; 


indeed ſhe had repeatedly heard him called Sir 
Charles; but what is his ſurname ?”* ſaid ſhe; 


and to her infinite ſurprize, ſhe learned that to be 


Roſeville. I thought, Madam,” added the 


young woman, * I heard his honour call you 
by the ſame name.“ 


' Loviſa allowed it to be her name ; but felt 


aſhamed to own herſelf his relation, bins he had 
not deigned to acknowledge her as fuch.. She 
thought it ſingular, that Providence had twice 
brought together, in ſuch extraordinary. circum- 


ſtances, two near relations, who but for theſe, 


would have continued eſtranged from each other. 


But how great was her diſappointment, when 


ſhe found only Mr. Melcomb, with a numerous 


party of male friends, preparing for a cricket 


match ; and that ſhe learned, that Mrs. Raby 
was gone to Weymouth, on account of her ſon's 
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health, who had been indiſpoſed ſome time; nor 
was he certain how long ſhe might ſtay there, as 
ſhe had talked of making ſome viſits in the neigh- 
bourhood, as ſoon as little Frank got better. Mr. 
Melcomb indeed, preſſed her warmly to remain 
with him, till his ſiſter returned ; but this ſhe 
politely declined. She ſaw, during a viſit af half 
an hour, that ſhe already treſpaſſed upon his time, 
and that his friends heartily wiſhed her gone; yet, 
fearful of incommoding Sir Cline, ſhe knew not 
what to do, 

Ile pitied her diſtreſs ; and propoſed to her, as 
a evening would ſoon cloſe in, to go as far as 
Hatfield, and then proceed wherever ſhe pleaſed 
the next day. To this ſhe conſented, glad to get 
from Melcomb's gay and boiſterous companions, 
and ſo compleatly weary, that immediately after 
her arrival at Hatfield, ſhe went to bed. Over- 
powered with exceſſive fatigue, ſhe ſoon dropped 
aſleep, gratefully reflecting, that her reliance 
on the Divine interpoſition, had not been diſ- 
appointed. 

At ten o clock the next morning ſhe was ready 
to receive Sir Charles, who breakfaſted with her. 
Though he had forborne to aſk her any queſtions, 
ſhe could not but imagine he muſt have ſome 
curioſity to know how ſhe came into ſuch an 
+ lituation, as that from which he had 
« extricated 
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extricated her; and that her refuſal of returning to 
her mother, muſt have greatly ſurprized him. 

Melcomb had been amazed at her abrupt ap- 
pearance, and taking him apart, ſhe had, in a few 
words, explained the cauſe to him: her natural 
frankneſs, and a deſire of clearing her own con- 
duct from ſuſpicion, induced her to be equally ex- 
plicit with Sir Charles, though it was not without 
very painful ſenſations, that ſhe prevailed on her- 
felf, to reveal her mother's vileneſs ; which how- 
ever, ſhe extenuated, as far as truth would permit. 
Sir Charles liſtened to her attentively ; and ob- 
ſerved, when ſhe had ended, that Lady Rofeville's 
conduct did not amaze him in the leaſt, as he had 


long known her to be thoroughly unprincipled, 


and never troubled with any conſcientious ſcruples. 
« I am concerned,” added he, “to fay this to 
you, whoſe ſentiments ſeem ſo refined—one thing 
alone ſurprizes me; which is, that you ſhould be 
ſo totally different from her, as even to intereſt me 


in your fate—an event I never thought probable ; 


however, I know you have lived very little with 
her, and that the late Lady Roſeville) (though 
very unkind to me) was extremely capable of 
forming an amiable young perſon.” 


Louifa next imparted to him, the difagreeable 


dilemma ſhe was in where to find an aſylum, 
LI ſhould be happy, Madam, to offer you one 
& 7 / 5 at 


6 


at my houſe,” ſaid Sir Charles, ( were it a ſuit- 
able reſidence for a young lady ; but I have no fe- 
male in my family, and have a ſon not many years 
older than yourſelf ; therefore, it is uneligible. 
But have you no friend that will receive you, un- 
connected with your mother? for I would not ad- 
viſe you to ſeek the protection of any of her in- 
timates; moſt of them are of her own ſtamp, and 
would not ſcruple to betray you.“ . 
Louiſa was of the ſame opinion, © Alas! 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, « I have ſa few acquaintance in 
England, and thofe few being at a diſtance from 
London, that really I know not whither to go. 
There is indeed a milliner of excellent character, 
whom I have occaſionally ſeeng I think I had 
better go and lodge at her houſe, till I can hear 
from Mrs. Raby, whether it is convenient for 
her to receive me at Weymouth.” 1 
« A milliner's houſe, Madam, is not exactly 
the thing for a young lady of your figure; how- 
ever, as you do not mean to continue with her, 
perhaps there may be no impropriety in your lodg- 
ing at her houſe for a few days, till you can re- 
ccive Mrs. Raby's anſwer,” | 
The carriage now drew up to the door, and 
Louiſa having prevailed on Miſs Barton, who- 
had come with her from . Biggleſwade, to accom- 
pany her to London, proceeded thither ; and Sir 
Charles 


5 


Charles, to relieve her from all apprehenſions, 
that his attendance on her, might be incon- 
venient to himſelf, aſſured her, that when he had 
the good fortune to meet her, he was then on his 
way to town. bh 
 _ Miſs Barton enlarged 1 upon the - | 

character Sir Charles bore in Bedfordſhire ; and 
ſaid, the people of that county regretted extreme- 
ly that he did not always live amongſt them; but, 
continued ſhe, that cannot be expected, as Roſe- 
ville, his family ſeat, is a much finer place than 
that near Biggleſwade.” 

Mrs. de Vaux was antics furpilaied del 
Louiſa ſtopt at her door, to hear ſhe wiſhed to 
lodge with her. Dear me, Madam! I have very 
Had accommodations to offer you,” cried ſhe. _ 

« Well, no matter; ſaid Louiſa, “ ſuch as 

they are, I muſt put up with them.” _ 
« Why, Madam,” ſaid Mrs, de Vaux, after 
a moment of reflection, why ſhould not you go 
to Mrs. Stanford I am ſure ſhe would be happy 
to receive you.” 

« Ts ſhe then in town?” aſked Louiſa, mach 
pleaſed with the ſcheme. | 

« She came the day before yeſterday ; ; has had 
an alarming pain in one of her eyes, and Captain 
Stanford inſiſted upon her coming to conſult the 
great oculiſt in the city; but if you will give me 

n | leave, 
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leave, I will run to her lodgings in Pall Mall, and 
tell her you are here.” 
LCLouiſa afſented ; and while 1. was gone, told 

Sir Charles Mrs. Stanford's little hiſtory, who was 
immediately of opinion, that if ſhe could be with 
her, it would be far preferable than being at a 
millinerss 

. Mrs. Stanford, attended by Mrs. de Vaux, ar- 
_ rived preſently after in a hackney coach; ſhe em- 
braced Louiſa tenderly, and expreſſed the warmeſt 
deſire to have her for a gueſt ; telling her that ſhe 
was in her old lodgings in Pall-Mall ; “where, 
continued ſhe, « there is a very pretty room over 
mine, which Lord Danefield occupied when he 
was in town, Lord Melvern's bays being paint- 
ing. I am ſure you will like it. | 

' Louiſa had no doubt of that, it had been attain 
by Lord Danefield ; a very ſufficient recommenda- 
non. 

Sir Charles now having fulfilled the truſt he had 
impoſed upon himſelf, and ſeen Louifa in ſafe 
hands, prepared to depart, after receiving the hear- 
|  Lieſt acknowledgments from her. « I hope, Sir,” 

ſaid ſhe, © that you will ſometimes honour me 
with a viſit. Allow me to ſay, that I am proud 
of being your couſin ; and I am ſure no perſon on 
ants "will den v $0 288, enen 
8 

« T have diſcharged my duty, Madam,” ſaid Sir 
Charles, 


(Es 
Charles, drily, “ as a man and as a gentleman; 


I ſhould have done as much for any perſon in diſ- 


treſs. I will, however, confeſs, that you have 
conquered the prejudices I had conceived againſt 
Lady Roſeville's daughter ; and if I can at any 
time be of uſe to you, you may coinmand-my ſer- 
vices. As an amiable young woman, you have 
every claim to them ; as a relation, none.” And he 
coloured extremely as he ſpoke. 

Louiſa was hurt. I know not why,” ſaid ſhe, 


«« you are pleaſed to make this unkind diftine- 


tion.“ 
He made no anſwer, and, bowing reſpectfully, 
retired ; but quickly returning, “one thing I had 
forgotten, ſaid he; „ poſſibly. you are without 
money z * me, I entreat you, to be 55 
banker.“ 

« No, Sir, faid Louiſa, haughtily ; “ the NE 
plea that could have induced me to accept aſſiſtance 
from you, you have proved to me is lighted by 
you. Excuſe, therefore, ns it; I already 
owe you but too many obligations.” 

% Do not thus denominate the flight ſervice I 
have rendered you. I am ſorry, my frankneſs has 
'diſobliged you; for indeed, Madam, I ſincerely 
wiſh you health and 1 Farewell and 
he vaniſhed. ä 

« What a fingular compound is this man's 


mind! 
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mind!” thought Louiſa. « Does he ſuppoſe no- 
body is worthy of claiming kin to him? Pity 
that ſuch ſtrange pride and prejudices, ſhould min- 
gle with noble and generous qualities! 2 | 

Miſs Barton took the opportunity of going 
home in the empty chaiſe; . Louiſa ' rewarded her 
amply for her attendance, and found her finances 
were now reduced almoſt to nothing. 

Mrs. Stanford then conducted her to her lodg- 
ings, and ſupplied her with a change of linen, &c. 
Louiſa was delighted with her apartment. “ This, 
chair,” thought the, * probably was that Lord 
Danefield uſed ; in that bed he ſlept. But, alas! 
does he ſtill love me? He little thinks what dan- 
gers I have eſcaped from!“ 

She now rejoined Mrs. Stanford, telling her ſhe 
was more and more charmed with her apartment; 
and then; with a timid air, aſked when ſhe had ſeen 
Lord Danefield. By Mrs. Stanford's anſwer, ſhe 
found, he had paſſed two or three days at her houſe, 
much about the time that ſhe had left Shrop- 
ſhire ; and then alarmed about Lord Melvern's 
health, had ſuddenly gone to Aix-la-Chapelle, 


Where his Lordſhip was already arrived. 


« He was much out of ſpirits though, before he 
knew that Lord Melvern was ſo ill, added Mrs. 


Stanford; „what ailed him, I don't know; but he 
did nothing but ſigh, and was in a conſtant anx- 
0 iety 


1 


iety to get letters, which J believe never dame, 
for he departed in great dejection.“ 

„To get letters! What myſtery is this?” 
thought Louiſa, At night, while ſhe was ar- 
ranging her toilet, ſhe opened a table drawer, and 
in a corner found ſome looſe papers ; ſhe was go- 
ing to throw them out, but conſidering they 
might have belonged to Danefield, ſhe glanced an 
eye over them: they were only covers of letters, 
excepting one, which ſeemed part of a letter ad- 
dreſſed to him, and torn off by accident. Louiſa 
could not reſiſt reading it. Muſt be very charm- 


ing, if ſhe reſembles her portrait, and I cannot won- 


der at your preference. I was prevented ſeeing her, 
by ſome engagements that I could not get off; but, 
perhaps, I ought not to regret them ; for all my 
friendſhip for you might have been inſufficient, 
to fence my heart againſt ſo many attractions. 
My ſtay here will be ſhort; I am going to ac- 
company 8 
« Ah! how dearly do I pay for my impertinent 
curioſity!” exclaimed Louiſa, © Now the myſ- 
tery ceaſes ; Lord Danefield is faithleſs! Some 
little remorſe, perhaps, occafioned the dejection, 
Mrs. Stanford mentions; and the letters he was 
* ſo anxious to receive, were thoſe he expected from 
chis new object of his paſſion, There can be no 
miſtake 
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miſtake here; J muſt be out of the ——_ never 
having had my portrait taken.” _ 

The papers were thruſt into the drawer. The 
chamber, next morning, after a ſleepleſs night, ap- 
peared gloomy ; the chair was thought uneaſy, 
and the bed very uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Stanford perceived Louiſa's dejection, 
which ſhe ſuppoſed to be the effect of her late 
unpleaſant adventure, and ſhe neglected nothing 
in her power to amuſe her; but poor Louiſa was 
not to be amuſed. She heard, however, with ſin- 
cere ſatisfaction, that the occuliſt had aſſured Mrs, 
Stanford, nothing material ailed her eye. 

L ouiſa now conſidered, whether ſhe might ven- 
ture to ſend to Bangrove; all' his profeſſions of 
friendſhip, had notſufficed to inſpire her with per- 
fect confidence; yet ſuch was her ſituation, as to 
be almoſt under a neceſſity of applying to him, 


not only to furniſn her with an immediate ſupply 


of money, without which ſhe could not undertake 
her journey, but likewiſe to prevail on Lady Roſe- 
ville to let her have her clothes and other effects, 
ſhe had left in Portman-ſquare : beſides, ſhe wiſh- 
ed, through him, to diſcover what was become of 
her faithful Marianne, the want of whoſe attend- 

ance was very inconvenient to her. 
And ſo cogent did theſe reaſons appear for ſend- 
ing to him, that ſhe would not liſten to the ſug- 
| | geſtions 
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geſtions of diſtruſt, which whiſpered to her, that if 
he ſhould betray her to her mother, her ſituation 
would become more deplorable than ever. 
© Bangrove was not long, before he obeyed her 
ſummons, and accoſted her with a very conſe- 
quential air. She was ſomewhat ſurprized to find 
him acquainted with all that had happened to her; 
but he ſoon accounted for this knowledge, by tel- 
ing her he had that morning, before he received 
her note, ſeen Sir Charles Roſeville, who had cal. 
led upon him, and deſired he would wait upon 
her, as poſlibly ſhe might have ſome commands 
for him. | 5 

This was a freſh inſtance of Sir Charles's good 
nature, and only made her the more regret, 'the 
ſtrange inconſiſtency of his character. 

« I can, Madam, ſaid Bangrove, give you 
ſome account of Lord Pompouſton ; for before I 
came here, I thought I would juſt ſtep into Wim- 
pole: ſtreet, and find out what was become of him, 
which, I own, excited my curioſity.” 

„ Well,” ſaid Louiſa, “and what did you 
learn?” 

% That he came home much indiſpoſed, late 
laſt night ; but I 19 well enough, whence his 
indiſpoſition proceeded. 

% And my—Lady Roſeville,” ſaid Louiſa, cor- 


recting 


188 


herſelf, her heart rejecting the fond ap- 
pellation of mother ; what news of her?? 

J am this moment come from her houſe.” 

« Good Heaven!” interrupted Lan « ſurely 
you did not diſcover to her my retreat. 

« Dear Madam! I had no ſuch thought, I 
only had a mind to ſee how . ſtood; ſo I 
ſifted the ſervants a little 

« Mighty imprudent !” exclaimed Louiſa; 
4 but proceed.” 

« Well, Madam, I gained little intelligence; 
whether they were ignorant, or whether they had 
their cue, I know not; but they ſeemed quite 
compoſed ; all I could learn was, that their Lady, 
and you, were gone to Lady Daſhaway's. But 
Juſt as I went from the door, your ſervant, Ma- 
Tianne, ran after me; told me Lady Roſeville had 
diſcharged her, and that ſhe was in great trouble to 
know what was become of you, not believing you 
nt Eaigley.,” 

« Poor girl!” cried Louiſa, „and where is 
the 29 *. 

« Coming here immediately, Madam; I told 
her where ſhe might find you. Now, Miſs Roſe- 
ville,” continued Bangrove, I hope you will in 
iuture have more faith in me. Did not I tell you, 
what you might expect from Lady Roſeville and 
her aſlociates ? But you ſeemed to hold my opi- 


'S | - nion 
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nion very cheap, and fee what has happened? 
Now what you ought to do, ſhould be to petition 


Chancery, to authorize your removal from Lady 


Roſeville, and forthwith eommence a ſuit againſt 
Lord Pompouſton , for ae mene you . 
and — 

« Hold; no more of this beg,” cried Loviſs; 
J ſhall do nothing of the kind.“ 

«« I dare fay not; perhaps you are now think- 
ing of putting yourſelf again in Wir mother's 
power, in ſpite of all you have ſuffered.” 

Na, Mr. Bangrove, J have no ſuch Ae 
I never more will live with Lady Roſeville; and 


hope, in a few days, to be under the a of 


a friend at Weymouth. 
« And Lord Danefield, Madam,” ſaid Ban- 
grove; © where is he?” 


« Dear Sir, what is that to our buſineſs A i: 
ſhe coloured extremely. 


« Nay, Madam, I meant no harm. But I 


muſt tell you, that Sir Charles, in his dry manners. 


ſaid much in your praiſe ; tis a * that _ 
— his ſon—“ 

« Lord bleſs me!” cried Loviſa, quite pro- 
voked, how you do wander from our ſubject y 
I want to conſult you, as to what meaſures 1 
ſhould take to get my clothes; I dare not ſend for 

* II. G them, 
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them, becauſe Lady Roſeville would then diſcover 
. my abode.” | 

« Tf you think fit to employ me,” ſaid Ban- 
grove, © I warrant I'll get them for you.” 

% Remember, cried Louiſa, that I only au- 
thorize you reſpectfully to repreſent how very in- 
convenient it is to me, to be without them.” 

* Well, only write a bit of a note, aid give ft 5 
me. 75 

Louiſa then, with much nn deſired Ban- 
grove to advance her a ſmall ſum of money; to 
which he conſented, after taking her note for it; 
and then, after many bows, he retired. fy 
\ . Louiſa longed moſt impatiently for Mrs. Ra- 

by's anſwer ; ſhe dreaded, leſt ſome accident ſhould 
betray her to her mother, or Lord Pompouſton; 
and though Mrs. Stanford was very amiable, her 
converſation diſtreſſed her, becauſe it generally 
turned on Lord Danefield's merits, which her heart 
was ſtill ready to acknowledge, but to — her 
reaſon could not cordially aſſent. 

As ſoon as ſhe could expect it, Mrs. Raby' . 
anſwer came; it was ſuch as could not fail of 
charming Louiſa; kind, ſenſible, and delicate. 

And the day following, with many expreſſions 
of gratitude and affection, ſhe embraced Mrs. 
Stanford, and ſet out on her journey, accompanied 

by 
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ber faithful Marianne, to whom _ had given a 


very hearty welcome. 
From her ſhe learned, that after ſhe had ſeen 


her depart from Portman-ſquare, as ſhe imagined 
with Lady Roſeville, ſhe enquired of Mrs. Lacely, 
why the chaiſe did not appear that was to convey 
them, and was told that it was not quite ready. 


She returned, therefore, to her young lady's apart- 


ment, where, while ſhe was ſettling ſome little 


matters, ſhe was amazed at Lady Roſeville's 


abrupt appearance, who told her that Miſs Roſe- 


ville had no further occaſion for her ſervices, and 


would pay her her wages on her return from the 
country, whither ſhe was gone to be married, 
Marianne thought this very odd, and boldly ſaid, 
ſhe never could believe her young lady would part 
with her thus; and that if ſhe was gone to be mar- 
ried, ſhe doubted much, that there had been ſomes 


unfair play. This ſo highly offended Lady Roſe- 
ville, that ſhe commanded her to leave the houſe 


as ſoon as it was light, which ſhe had done, and 
got a lodging cloſe by. 
She added, that till ſhe had ſpoken with Mr. 
Bangrove in the ſtreet, ſhe had fuffered the moſt 
cruel uneaſineſs; had taken the liberty to write to 
Dr. Sandolph, to tell him what had happened, and 
had made many unſucceſsful enquiries to learn 
what was become of her dear young lady. 
EY G2 Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, highly ſenſible of this good creatures 
affection, aſſured her, in return, of her regard, and 
af her W 
from ber. | 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


oA was met at Dorcheſter by Mer; 
Raby, with the moſt- cordial affe&ion ; and 
ſcarcely could the latter refrain from rejoicing at 
an event, that procured: her the ſociety of her 
— friend, - 
The Hotel was the place whij the had fixed 
her abode, which ſhe found more convenient than 


a private lodging; for being accuſtomed to reſide: 
_ altogether with her Ou, ſhe had few ſervants 


of her own. 

The chamber ſhe had as for Louiſa, Gone 
the ſea; the ſound of the beating waves according 
with the penſive caſt of Louiſa's mind, ſhe fore- 
faw that ſhe ſhould be diſpoſed to paſs many hours 


in a place where ſhe could, without reſtraint, in- 


dulge her ſad reflections. 

Mrs. Raby was extremely efirous of hearing a 
full detail of the events that had befallen her, which 
Louiſa had explained but imperfectly in her let- 
ter; and however averſe ſhe was to criminate her 
mother, it was impoſſible ſhe could avoid it, in the 
preſent-inſtance, without a total violation of truth ; 
but it was with deep regret, that ſhe related this 


black tranſact ion even to her moſt intimate friend. 


Lou ſee, my dear Emily,” added the, « that 
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it is impoſſible for me to think of reſiding henee- 
forth with my mother; I muſt therefore requeſt 
Doctor Sandolph, when he returns from Wales, 
to find out ſome proper aſylum for me.“ 

« Would to God! J could offer you one, that 
you could approve,” cried Mrs. Raby ; but my 
brother is of late much altered ; our houſe is be- 
come a ſcene of noiſe and tumult, ſhunned by all 
people of taſte and elegance; and I often find my- 
ſelf amidſt company which I am aſhamed of. 1 
{hould be far happier in a houſe of my own; yet 
my brother ſtill loves me and my children, and 
would, I am ſure, be extremely averſe to our ſe- 
paration ; therefore I own ] do not feel ſufficient 
reſolution to quit him; our preſence tends to 
cheriſh ſome ſoft and gentle ſentiments in him, 
which, but for this, his rough companions would 
completely deſtroy.” 
I would not, upon any account, have you 
quit Mr. Melcomb, returned Louiſa, who is 
a very unexceptionable protector, notwithſtanding 
ſome trifling failings, which chiefly hurt himſelf ; 
and perhaps we are both full young to be left en- 
tirely to our own diſcretion. Perfectly ſatisfied as 
I am, my dear Emily, with your friendfhip, I 
aſk no proof of it, but your * for the 
preſent.“ 

Mrs. Raby tenderly embraced her, and aſſured 

he 
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Her nothing could delight her more than her com- 
pany. The friends then ſettled their plan of life, 
and agreed not to appear in public, that Louiſa 
might not be expoſed to any freſh perſecutions. 
They bathed at a very early hour in the morning, 
drove.out after breakfaſt to ſome diſtance from the 
town, repeated their airings in the evening, and 
read and worked the reſt of their time. 

Louiſa had paſſed a few tranquil days at Wey- 
mouth, One night after ſhe had parted with Mrs. 
Raby, and was retired in her chamber, finding 
herſelf little diſpoſed to ſleep ſhe ſtood leaning with 
her elbows on the window, her eyes fixed on the 
ſea, There was no moon, but the ſky was beau- 
tifully clear and brilliant with ſtars, and a gleam 
of light ſeemed to play on the rippling water. 
This agreeable ſight, at firſt engaged Louiſa's at- 
tention ; but ſhortly ſhe fell into her uſual train of 
thought, in which ſhe had continued fo long, that 
every thing was become quiet around her, when 
ſhe was ſuddenly rouzed by her door being flung 
open with great noiſe, and two perſons bounced 
in, who were as haſtily retreating with an apology 


for their miſtake, when an involuntary ſcream 


which eſcaped from Louiſa, inſtantly e 
them back again. 
« My God! what luck!” exclaimed a voice, 
which ſhe but too well knew to be Lord Pom- 
| G4 pouſton's 
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pouſten s. Go, cried he to his valet de cham- 
bre, who had preceded him with lights. Louiſa, 
| herſelf flew towards the door to eſcape, but the 
man was gone, the door locked, and the key de- 
poſited in Lord Pompouſton' 8 pocket, with a CC» 
lerity that baffled her attempts. 

% Now, cried he, his eyes flaſhing fire, 60 now, 
Madam, you and I ſhall ſettle our accounts toge- 
ther. You muſt make me amends for the indig- 
Dities I ſuffered by your means, when you leſt me 
ſenſeleſs on the ground; expoſed to the deriſion of 
2 pack of fellows, who delighted in ſeeing a man 
of my quality inſulted, But it ſhall be my turn 
now to triumph. 0 

Louiſa, exceedin oly terrified, yet ſufficiently 

miſtreſs of herſelf to forbear calling for aſſiſtance, 

(becauſe ſhe dreaded beyond meaſure an eclat in a 
public hotel approached him with folded hands. 

_ « Be not ungenerous, Lord Pompouſton; depart 
inſtantly, without obliging to * 9 
meaſures for your diſmiſſion— 

„„O! I ſhall not ſtir, 'till I have 3 my re- 
venge on you, who ſhewed no feeling for me; 3 
therefore tis fit I ſhould be as callous towards you.“ 
Indeed, Lord Pompouſton, you muſt go, and 
that directly. As to the ſufferings you lay to my 
charge, you know 1 had no hand in them; they 
were the conſequence of your own violence, and I 
cannot 


( 19 J 


cannot think you are capable of bearing malice- 
towards a woman. But go, I beſeech you; do» 


not force me to alarm the houſe. by my cries.” 

« Before that can be done,” cried he, „ T'il 
profit at leaſt by the preſent moment,” attempting 
to catch her in his arms, but ſhe eluded his graſp. 

If you will but leave me now, cried Louiſa, 
« F give you my word and honour I: will ſee you 
' to-morrow. morning. at any hour. you pleaſe ; but 
if you come. one ſtep nn I. will call. to the 
; ſervants i in the next room.” 

Lord Pompouſton heſitated ; but, e 
how impoſſible it would be for him to continue in 
her chamber againſt her will, in a houſe full of 
people, conſented to enter into a compromiſe, 
Firſt he ſtipulatedy that ſhe ſhould grant him 
a full pardon for all paſt offences; and next, that 


ſhe ſhould promiſe, without any mental reſervation 
or equivocation, to meet him in the morning 


upon the ſands at ſeven o'clock. He inſiſted upop 
her coming alone; but that ſhe proteſted againſt, 
„Why,“ ſaid he laughing, I cannot run 
away with you amidſt the bathers.“ 
A laſt. he conſented? her maid ſhould accom- 


pany her; and as a proof of her ſincerity towards 


him, he was very urgent to ſeal the agreement 
with a kiſs; but Louiſa being inexorable, he was 
obliged to content himſe'f wich juſt touching her, 
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com, 
hand, which ſhe reluctantly held out, and them he 
departed, amazed at the aſcendancy which beauty 
and virtue united, obtained over his turbulent 
paſſions. 

The moment he was gone, Louis haſtened to 
faſten the door, which Mrs. Raby had perſuaded 
her not to lock for fear of fire. Louiſa congratu- 
lated herſelf on having, by her own prudence, got 
rid of Lord Pompouſton, without making a diſtur- 
bance in the houſe at that time of night, which, 
beſides overwhelming her with. confuſion, muſt 
have occaſioned a great many idle ſtories, very 
prejudicial to her reputation. | 

She learned from Lord Pompouſton, that he 
had arrived late that night at Weymouth, where 
he came to diſſipate his ennui, without the leaſt 
idea of finding there the object he had ineffectually 
fought in London; that he had ſoon after his 
arrival, gone out to ſupper; and on his return, his. 
ſervant, who was half afleep, and perhaps not 
quite ſober, had uſhered him by miſtake into 
Louiſa's chamber, which was above that prepared 
for his Lord, 

Poor Louiſa paſſed : 2 reſtleſs night; ſhe could 
not help ſtarting every moment, and fancying as. 
the dozed, that Lord Pompouſton was returned. 

Before ſix o'clock ſhe aroſe, and went to Mrs. 
Raby, to waom ſhe related Lord Pompouſton's 


diſagreeable 


6(. 3 
diſagreeable-intruſion, and all that had paſſe 


between them. 


„But ſurely,” cried Mrs. Raby, ad Ban don" t 
mean to meet him?” 
C4 Indeed but I do.” 


« Well, 1 ſhould not think myſelf bound,” 


faid Mrs. Raby, « to keep a promiſe thus extort- 
ed from me. 


« J differ with you,” replied Louiſa ; « Lord 


Pompouſton went away- * ay 


rfectly relying on it; 
therefore I keep it, becauſe my honour is engaged 


in the performance, and not to gratify him; for 
you may imagine this interview muſt be very 
diſagreeable to me.” l 

At the appointed time, Louiſa, after deſiring 
Mrs. Raby would keep an eye upon her from the 
window, and join her after ſhe had made a turn, 
went out. At a diſtance, ſhe diſcerned the figure 


of a man upon the ſands, but it ſeemed unlike 


Lord Pompouſton. It was a very different perſon; 
and ſhe ſoon diſtinguiſhed Lord Danefield's air. 
He too ſeemed to know her, by the haſty ſteps he 


made to reach her. He ſeemed exceedingly agi- | 


tated, yet ſo evidently overjoyed to ſee her, as made 
her almoſt repent of her jealouſy, till recollecting 
how {ſtrong the proof appeared of his infidelity, 
corroborated by his ſilence, ſhe armed herſelf with 
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coldneſs to receive him, not a little dreading his 
meeting with Lord Pompouſton. 

Is it thus, Miſs Roſeville,” cried Lord 8 
Held, mortified to the quick, © that I am received. 
I was miſtaken then, when J believed your ſilence 
involuntary ; and came, perſuaded that you would 
4 it to my ſatisfaction. IL. have much to * 
to you.“ 

I can hear nothing at ** My Lord :“ 
cried Ss in great trepidation, © nor * f 
ever.” -* 

Good God! why. this cruel ever bat can. 
have prejudiced you againſt me? 

At this moment Lord Pompouſton n 
them. I am extremely obliged to you,” cried. 
he in a loud voice, for being ſo punctual to your 
appointment, and am aſhamed, Miſs Roſeville, 
that I have made you wait ; but Lord Danefield's 
preſence was not included im our agreement.” 

The cauſe, Madam,” whiſpered Lord Dane- 
field, „of your cool reception, is now explained; 
far be it from mes to . an aſſignation of 
your appointing.” | 

And, without looking at Lord Pompouſton, he 
bowed to her, and hurried off. 

All Louiſa's wonted preſence of mind now for- 
ſook her; ſhe actually ran ſome paces, crying, 
« Stay, Lord Danefield; . I conjure you.” 

40 M 
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. My preſence, Madam,” ſaid he without 
llackening his pace, © is quite unneceſſary.” And. 


in a moment, he was out of ſight. 


« Horribly unlucky to be ſure you are cried | 


Lord Pompouſton with a malicious ſneer; 4 but. 
ſince he is ſo inflexible, you may as well remem- 
ber, that your appointment was wo me, and not. 
with Danefield.” 

Louiſa made no anſwer ; her heart ſwelled with. 
contending paſſions, and ſhe almoſt wiſhed ſhe was 
buried in the ſand. 

« Since: you will not honour. me with a WY 30 
ſaid Lord Pompouſton, I have ſo little cauſe to. 
be ſatisfied, that I moſt heartily repent having be- 
haved ſo generouſly to you laſt night.” 

« Generouſly!” echoed Louiſa. 


« Yes, generouſly ; few young men but would 


have made a. better uſe. of their good fortune. . 
However, I wiſh to know your final- determina- 


tion in regard to me. If favourable, I ſhall adore 
 you.;—if otherwiſe, I believe I mult go and cut: 
Sir Charles Roſeville's throat.“ 


66 Savage wretch! what has that good man done 


to excite your malevolence? 

4 Taken, from me my ſoul's treaſure; the 
greateſt injury he could do me; and occaſioned me: 
beſides, perſonal inſult. 

Lou deſire me to be explicit,” ſaid Loviſa.z, 
a underſtand 
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2 underſtand then, nothing in this world ſhall in- 
duce me to be yours; therefore ceaſe a hopeleſs 
purſuit, But if you will drop all thoughts of 
vengeance againſt my friend, and relation, I will 
endeayour to think of you, as a man not impene- 
trable to noble ſentiments, and I ſhall ceaſe to hate 
you.” $a ; 

« Ceaſe to hate me! and that's all! But will 
you promiſe to love me? 2 

* No; that is utterly impoſſible.“ 

« Well, I'll ſpare Sir Charles, becauſe he has 
the honour to bear your name; but I am not 
often diſpoſed to put up with affronts. 

Mrs. Raby's arrival, now put an end to this 
diſcourſe, and Lord Pompouſton tried to win her 
over to his intereſt, but with ſo little ſucceſs that 
ſhe hurried back her friend to the hotel; both ſhe 
and Loviſa parting from his Londhip with the 
moſt diſtant civility. 

Scarcely had they reached their apartment, before 
Louiſa throwing her arms round Mrs. Raby's neck, 
burſt into tears. I am undone for ever!” cried 
ſhe; „the only man in the world whoſe eſteem 
I valued, thinks ill of me!” 

Lord Danefield do you mean ? 1 thought 1 
faw him.“ 

« You did indeed! He came purpoſely to ſee 
me; to tell me perhaps, "= was free from his en- 


gagement 
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gagement with Lady Almeria; and the firſt thing 
he hears, is, that abominable Lord Pompouſton 
thanking me for my punRuality in meeting him! 
upon which away he hurried.” 

Mrs. Raby endeavoured. to conſole her; repre- 
ſented that Lord Danefield would ſoon be unde. 
' ceived ; and that it was impoſſible he could retain: 
an injurious opinion of her. She added, you 
ſeem to have forgotten your own. jealouſy ; yet, no 
longer ago than yeſterday,' I thought you had 
determined never again to ſpeak to this faithleſs 
man.” . 5 

« Tis true; the circumſtance of the letter 
alarmed me, nor can J yet tell what to think; but 
fo con: radictory are my ſentiments, that however 
offended I am with him, I could not ſee him 
without unſpeakable pleaſure, and I cannot bear 
he ſhould think me a jilt. He ſeemed too, un- 
feignedly happy to ſee me when we met on the 
fands ; but what is very odd, he hinted his ſurprize 
at my filence, as if he had deſerved to hear from 
me. I would fain however perſuade myſelf he 
has not been unfaithful ; but how account for the 
affair of the portrait? | 

This was impoſlible to Mrs. Raby, who deter- 
mined to ſend, unknown to Louiſa, to find out 
Lord Danefield, and deſire him to call upon her; 


when 
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when ſhe hoped very ſoon to clear up matters 
between them. | | | 

But the ſervant returned with the intelligence, 
that he had only been one night in the town, had. 
been gone above an hour, and that when he went 
away, he ſeemed uncertain what road he ſhould 
| - Mrs, Raby conſoled herſelf for the failure of: her 
friendly. ſcheme, by thinking that Lord Danefield's- 
ſpeedy-departure, would at leaſt prevent any fracas- 
happening | between him and Lord Pompouſton. . 
This too mitigated Louiſa's vexarion ; and ſhe re- 
. ſolved to.confine her elf a cloſe priſoner, as long as 
Lord Pompouſton. remained at Weymouth, and. to. 
| occupy the ſame apartment as Mrs. Raby.. 

The latter was of opinion, that the beſt thing: 
ſhe could do, would be to leave Weymouth in the 
night, and to take ſuch meaſures, as would render. 
it. impoſſible for Lord Pompouſton to trace her. 
But Louiſa thought herſelf ſafer in the hotel, and: 
diſliked the idea of running with her friend myſte- 
riouſly about the country, like diſtreſſed damſels in. 
a. romance. Her. clothes too, were not yet come, 
and this ſubjected her to great inconvenience. 
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| 1 Pompouſton having in vain, ſor two 
4 days, tried to force Louiſa out of her in- 
trenchment, after perſecuting Mrs. Raby with 
letters and meſſages, to beg her interceſſion with 
Miſs Roſeville, at laſt gave up the point, and 
ſuddenly left Weymouth. | 
The poſt now brought her the following letter :: 
what her ſenſations were, on peruſing it, cannot. 
eaſily be deſcribed. * 
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To Miss RosEVILLE.. 
„ Mapan, | 
% Suddenly to diſcover imperfections in any 
object that one has ſuppoſed faultleſs, muſt, by 
proving the judgment erroneous, give ſenſible 
mortification; but if that object has long engroſſed 
every tender ſentiment, of which the heart of man 


is ſuſceptible, how affecting muſt the diſcovery 
be! Diſappointed in my viſionary hopes of hap-- 
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pineſs, I own myſelf ſtill ſolicitous, that yours. 4 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed on a more ſolid baſis, which. 9 
perhaps, may ſomewhat excuſe my preſumption. 1 
in obſerving to you, that the inconſiſtence of your A 

| conduct,, 1 
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conduct, cannot fail of being n to yours 
ſelf. | 

% I ſhall paſs over in ſilence your negle& of 
my letters, becauſe, till I met you at Weymouth, 
| ſome circumſtances induced me to fufpeRt unfair 
means had been taken by Lady Roſeville to ſup- 
preſs them, ſo that poſſibly they never reached you. 

fut to put myſelf out of the queſtion, ſuffer 
me to advert, to what relates more materially 
to you. 

« Afﬀter your forced clapament with Lord Pom- 
pouſton (which I never heard of till this day, and 
which my ſiſter aſſures me, gave · you infinite un- 
eaſineſs) one ſhould naturally ſuppoſe he would 
be the laſt man in the world, you would deign to 
honour with an appointment. This ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, fo oppoſite to the idea I entertained 
of your delicacy, I was fo unfortunate to witneſs, 
How much it ſhocked—but pardon my recurring 
again to ſelf; I am too ſenſible that cannot in- 
tereſt you meant but my ideas are ſo dif- 
ordered, I ſcarcely know what I mean; however, 
I think I meant to obſerve, that as after what 
paſſed in Shropſhire, you may not conſider your- 
ſelf as perfectly free; I beg it may be underſtood, 
that I ſhould be very ſorry to obſtru& your wiſhes, 
which I muſt conclude, are in favour of Lord 
Pompouſton. May your union with him render 

5 | you 
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you happy! and then will endeavour not to re- 
pine, that when all obſtacles were removed, when 
Lord Melvern had ſacrificed his own wiſhes to 
promote mine, . 
ſtant blaſted 
% Your reception, did indeed, ſomewhat pre- 
pare me for this cruel diſappointment; but Why 
you wiſhed to detain me, to witneſs your pre- 
terence of another, of a man, whom you once 
profeſſed to diſlike, is wholly inexplicable. 
« 1 have the honour to be, Madam, 
« Your moſt unhappy, 
« Though ſtill devoted, 
And obedient ſervant, 
Duke-ſireet, ( Monday ) « DANEFIELD," 
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Mrs. Raby, who found Louifa bathed in tears, 
took the letter which ſhe held out to her, and hav- 
ing read it, Well,” cried ſhe, all this may 
eaſily be fet to rights; 1 ſhall anſwer this letter, 
with your permiſſion ; and I am very certain Lord 
Danefield is as innocent of infidelity, as you are. 
Lady Roſeville, full of her odious project, pro- 
bably intercepted your letters—come, come; dry 
your tears—Lord Danefield will very ſhortly be at 
your feet, imploring your pardon.” 

While Mrs. Raby was thus conſoling her 
friend, they were ſomewhat alarmed by hearing 
an 
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an expreſs was arrived from Mr. Bangrove, who 
deſired to be un. admitted to 1 with 

_ Miſs Roſeville. | 

As ' Louiſa imagined he had jade to fay to 
her, except concerning the detention of her clothes, 
ſhe was vexed to have made Bangrove, who ſhe 
knew to be very officious, fancy himſelf a man of 
importance to her, «© to ſend an expreſs about a 
mere nothing, as if a letter by the poſt would not: 
have done as well !” thus thought ſhe. 

But Mrs. Raby, who was preſent, was = 
niſhed at her change of countenance, while ſhe 
was reading the letter, You are ſure, Sir,“ 
ſaid ſne, n to the dearer, « that. all this- 
is true? 


«'] ſuppoſe ſo j—why ſhould you doubt it, 
Madam: 
will give you an i = mo- 
ments ;” ſaid ſhe, and ſhe withdrew with * 
Raby. 
% Aſter all the ſnares: that have e laid for 
me, tis no wonder,” ſaid ſhe, that I am ſuſ- 
picious of every thing. Read this letter, wb dear- 
Ea. and adviſe me how to act.“ 


1 
To Miss ROSEVILLE: 


© RY Lincoln's Inn, Sept. —_ 


4 The very moment this reaches you, I would 
advife you (albeit you are ſhy of receiving advice 
from me) to put yourſelf immediately into a chaiſe, 
or coach, or whatever vehicle you pleaſe, ' and 
forthwith come to London. No time is to be 
loft, if you wiſh' to find Lady Roſeville alive. As 
ſoon as you arrive, I crave the favour of you to 
| ſend to me; and at any hour, day or night, bo 
. will come to you. 

« Her Ladyſhip, in her good intervals, is diſ- 
tracted to ſee you; how ſhe came into her preſent 
condition, or where ſhe is, tis needleſs to mention 
at preſent. 

The bearer has my * to vouch for the 


truth of this letter, at leaſt that he ſaw me ſign, 


ſeal, and deliver it; further, I did not chooſe to 
to entruſt him . expectation of _ you 
eee I remain, '\\ 
« MADAM, 
4 Abi moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
6e Jeu BANGROVE." 


4 Does this appear to be his hand writing?” 
aſked Mrs. Raby. 


It does; but did you ever read any thing fo 
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( 142 } 
and incoherent? I dread, leſt Lord 
Pompouſton ſhould be at the bottom of this.” 
« Let me go and ſift the man,” _ | 
| Accordingly ſhe did; but he either was, or 
pretended to be, ignorant of every thing that con - 
cerned Lady Roſeville. | 

Louiſa terrified, yet full of doubt and per- 
plexity, knew not what to reſolve ; when Mr. 
Melcomb unexpectedly arrived, to ſee his ſiſter, 
who, upon hearing what had happened, offered 
inſtantly to attend Louiſa to London, Such an 
eſcort, relieved her from all her apprehenſions 
in regard to Lord Pompouſton ; and Mrs. Raby 
. ying ſhe would be of the party, determined her 
to ſet out immediately, and ſhe diſpatched the ex- 
preſs, with this anſwer to Bangrove. 

Mrs. Raby, unwilling to hurry her children, 
leſt chem to follow leiſurely with their ſervant; 
and, in a very ſhort time, ſhe, and Louiſa, were 
ready for their journey. 

They went on without ſtopping, 5 to change 
horſes, to London; poor Louiſa, all the while, 
figuring to herſelf a variety of diſaſters, without 
being able to conjecture which of them had be- 
fallen her mother; and in her preſent anxiety, ſhe 
eraſed io remember every cauſe of diſpleaſure the 
had given her, 

It was about nine at night when they got to 

Hill- 


5 


( 143 ) 
Hill.ſtreet, where Mr. Melcomb propoſed Louiſa 
| ſhould ſtay, while he went in ſearch of Bangrove, 
with whom he ſecretly wiſhed to confer, on the 
myſterious appearance of things, before he ſaw her. 
In the mean while ſhe and her friend took a little 
_ refreſhment ; and two hours paſſed, which ſeemed 
two ages to Louiſa, before he returned, when he 
came, accompanied by Bangrove. ü 
Louiſa faw by the countenance of the latter, 
that there was real cauſe of alarm, and in a faint 
voice, enquired after her mother. 
% She is alive, and that's all; * ſaid he; „ will 
you come and ſee her ?” ; 
Louiſa inſtantly aroſe, and Mrs. Raby was pre- 
paring to follow her, but Bangrove interpoſed. 


«« Your preſence, Madam, might diſtreſs Lady 
Rofeville—Mr. Melcomb may be of uſe ; there- 


fore I ſhall crave the favour of his attendance on 
Miſs Roſeville.” 

Mrs. Raby, with reliance, confined to ſtay 
behind; and as ſhe had been ill all day, Louiſa 
was the more willing to go without her. A 


hackney coach was in waiting, into which ſhe 
threw herſelf, exceedingly oppreſſed with ** ** 5 


diſmay. 


Have you told the man to go to Sag 


ſquare?” ſaid ſhe, to Bangrove. | 
„% No, Madam, I thought I had hinted t0 you 


that 
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what Lady Roſeville was not there; but I have 
directed him whither to go. 

Loviſa, unable to account for this "MY of 
habitation, gazed wildly at him, Not in Port- 

man · quare ! cried ſhe, « and = ſo — 
ill! where then is my mother *' 
Why, Madam,” ſaid Bangrove, heſitatingly, 
% why—ſhe is at a friend's houſe.” 

% Lord bleſs me!” cried Louiſa, where can the 
man be carrying us; n ſhe muſt be in a | 
ſtrange part of the town ?* 

4 Don't be alarmed ; * is going very right” 

Louiſa ſaid A Pray but looked at Melcomb, 
whoſe preſence ſomewhat re-afſured her. Preſently 
after, ſhe aſked how long her mother had been 
il, what her illneſs was, and who attended her. 

To all which ſhe received ſtrange unintelligi- 
ble anſwers; and all ſhe could gather was, that 
her illneſs had been ſudden, and that ſhe did not 
want for advice. 

Juſt before the carriage ſtopped, 3 faid, 
« you muſt not be ſurprized, Miſs Roſeville, if 
you find your mother but indifferently lodged ; but 
it is the beſt apartments the man could give her.” 

The man could give her!” 1 Louiſa 
% what man do you mean? 

« Why, Madam, truth -will out ; the ſheriff's 
| officer, is the man I ſpeak of,” 


« Gracious 
I 


1 
* Gracious God!” exclaimed Louiſa, « is my 
mother then in a punging houſe ?*' 
«« *Tis too true. 
«© And how could you be fo a to ſuffer 
her ” 


« How could 1 tel you, would bail her? you 
have already encumbered yourſelf, by taking her 
debts upon you; beſides too, you are under age.“ 

« Tt ſhall be my affair, cried Melcomb, « to 
bail Lady Roſeville; ſo my dear Madam, have no 
uneaſineſs upon that head wiſhed Mr. Bangrove 
not to have ſhocked you with this intelligence.“ 


, my poor mother!” ſobbed Lg, « my 


poor mother!“ 
„There's nothing ſo very terrible ! in this, as 


you imagine; faid Bangroye, « a worſe diſ- 


covery is yet to be made.” 


Oh God! ſupport me!” cried Louiſa, what 


further horrors have you to diſcloſe ?” 
: The coach ſtopping, prevented Bangrove's s an- 
ſwer; but as he handed her into the houſe, the ap- 
arance of which alone, was ſufficient to ſhock 
her, he whiſpered, , call all your fortitude to 
your aid; you muſt expect to find your mother 
much altered.” 


A woman now 1 and N to light | 


Lonifh up ſtairs, Bangrove deſired ſhe would wait 
„1 Ih H a2 @ MO» 
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a-moment, that he might prepare. n. Roſeville 
to ſee her. 

During his abſence, Melcomb, in. the kindeſt 
manner, attempted to; ſooth and ſupport her 
ſpirits ; ſhe felt his attentions, and wondered- at 
them; but Melcomb was by nature gentle, though 
he had lately — it manly, to appear the 


contrary. 
Bangrove's appearance at the door, was a ſum- 


mons for Louiſa to follow; the woman preceded. 
43 with a candle, up a little dirty ſtaircaſe; and 
Louiſa's heart palpitated ſo violently, and her knees 
knocked together, as ſhe aſcended; fo much, that 
ſhe was ready to ſink. ä 
But all that ſhe had imagined: ot maſt horrible, 
fell ſhort of the ſcene, which the opening door 
preſented——Lady Roſeville, or a figure that was. 
ſhew to her as ſuch {for ſhe could not believe it 
to be her mother at firſt) was ſeated in a dirty 
green ſtuff bed, ſupported by pillows; by her-maid 
Lacely on one fide, and a great fat red-faced- nurſe 
on the other :—her complexion of a dead white, 
ſprinkled with a fort of dew, and tinged with 
purple ſpots ; her face ſwelled, and all her features 
diſtended ; 2 white froth bubbling out of her 
parched and livid mouth ; and her large eyes, red 
and glaſſy, were rolling from ſide to ſide, without- 
apparently diſtinguiſhing any thing ; ſhe ſeemed to 


( 1479 ) 


breathe with great difficulty, and inarticulately ſhe 


cried out for air. 

Such, was now the figure, of the once gay, and 
beautiful Lady Roſeville! 

The windows were open, and a ruſhing wind 
blew about the curtains, and threatened extinction 


to one miſerable * in . 


corner. 
«« Approach,” cried ſhe, endeavouring to raiſe 
her voice, and fave your mether from deſtruction. 

This exertion was too much for her ;- ſhe ut- 
tered a deep groan, and funk, half fainting, on hes 
pillow. Louiſa had-thrown herfetf on her knees 
by the ſide of the bed, and had ſeized her elamrmy 
hand; but overcome by this ſpectacle, ſhe became 
nearly as ſenſeleſs as her mother. Drops were 
given to both, and both revived. Louiſa firſt re- 
covered the power of ſpeech, ! woukd to God, 
my dear mother,” ſaid ſhe, « it was in my power 

to relieve. you; bit to die Almighty alone you 
=_ look for help!” 
« What, then yon think nie dying > Ol! eurſed 
bothehour when Ltook*chat fatal draught!” 

Bangrove ſhrugged his ſhoulders. 

« What-draught ? has there been ſome miſtake 
in my mother's — aſked: Louifa, with 
enereaſed terror. 

6 0 no, no miſtake; it was all my own doing, 
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and I ſhall never get the better of it. My entrails 
are at this moment on fire.” | y 

;. < Surely ſhe is light headed, whiſpered Louiſa, 
ſtarting up, and looking wildly herſelf, « ſend in- 
ſtantly; run fly! get. the beſt advice. Why was 
ſhe let to remain in this horrid place ?” 

4 She could not be removed without the greateſt 
danger,” faid Bangrove, in a low voice, had ſhe 
not been detained by the writ; and an eminent 
phyſician left her, juſt before you cam. 
Tell me quickly, what does he think of 

2 That her recovery is ſcarcely to be expected] 

and that he cannot pronounce whether ſhe can 
bear the fatigue of a removal, till to-morrow ; he 
will be here by eight in the morning. In the 
mean while, he has ordered her a compoſing 
draught ; but ſhe. proteſter, ſhe would not take 
it till, ſhe had ſeen you,” 

:  Loviſa inſtantly had it poured out; and tenderly 
taking her mother's hand, preſſed her to take it. 
„J will;“ ſaid ſhe, „if you will promiſe 
not to leave me; your preſence will * me 
againſt horrors.” 

1 Tranquillize your mind, my dear mother; 
be aſſured,” ſaid Louiſa, I will not leave you.“ 

Lady Roſeville now being ſettled for the night, 
and Louiſa placed in a greaſy arm chair by her 
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bed fide, Bangrove took his leave, charged with a 
meſſage from her to Melcomb, to thank him for 
his trouble, and earneſtly to entreat that he would 
go home, and relieve his ſiſter from her anxiety. 
But Melcomb could not endure the idea of deſert- 
ing his ſweet young friend, in ſuch a place, and 
ſuch a ſituation—Lady Roſevilte might expire in 
the night; and then, thought he, © what would 
become of her daughter, amid ſtrangers!” inſtead 
therefore of going home, he diſcharged the coach, 
and wrote a few lines to Mrs. Raby, to explain 
what had happened; enſuring himſelf a hearty 
welcome at the officer's houſe, by ordering a hand- 
ſome ſupper, which he ſcarcely touched ; though 
Bangrove, whom he aſked to partake of it, did 
not find his appetite in the leaſt affected by any 
melancholy impreſſion, which it might be ſup- 
poſed, his mind had received : when he retired, he 
promiſed to meet the phyſician the next morning. 

And Melcomb throwing himſelf into a chair, 
prepared to paſs the night. in * 8 of the 

purging houſe. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


| 17 may eaſily be unagined, what 4 dreadful 


> night poor Louifa paſſed ; fatigued in mind 


and body; afraid of indulging any propenſity to 


 fleep, Jeſt her mother ſhould ſuffer by her want of 
; Vigilance; rouzed every ten minutes, by Lady 
| Roſeville's hottow igroans ; ſometimes terrified by 
the wild manner in which ſhe tore open the cur- 
tain, exclaiming, „She is gone; I know the is 


gane!“ Then, ſhe would with violence graſp her 
band, and in a es entreat her to ſave 


and forgive her. 
Once, ſhe 1 a dorrid ase al cried out, 


Sir Edward is come; ſee how frightfully he 


threatens me! O God! it is all over! I am un- 


done for ever!” 


Then turning to Louiſa, ſhe ſaid, Don't 
leave me a ſingle moment! your innocence is a 
ſhield, that perhaps, may even cover me.” And 
in a more collected manner, ſhe added, Don't 


cry; you have nothing to lament. Oh! that 1 


could reflect on one good action „to chear my 

mind! but—oh!” 
And after a deep groan, ſhe became more com- 
poſed ; and towards morning, dozed a little, 
| | | Ban- 


(enn) 


Bangrove, and the phyfician, (a humane and 
ſenſible man) were punctual to their appointment; 
the latter found I. ady Roſeville a little better, and 
thought, if a lodging could be procured very near, 
ſhe might, with precaution, be tranſported thither. 

Bangrove therefore, by Louiſa's deſire, went 
immediately to find ſome clean quiet place fit to 
receive her. In the mean while, Mr. Melcomb 
gave his bail to the ſheriff's officer, and was not a 
little amazed to hear Lady Roſeville had been ar- 


reſted at the ſuit of Sir Ralph Random! This he 


communicated to Louiſa, who was exceedingiy 
ſurprized, when ſhe found him in the parlour, 
and learned, that he had paſſed the night there. 
Such kind attention, could not fail of pleaſing and 
_ -obliging her; however, ſhe preſſed him to go 
home, to which he conſented, promiſing to ſend 
| his ſiſter to her, if ſhe was tolerably well. 
Bangrove ſoon returned, having found a lodging, 
ſuch as was wiſhed, at a little diſtance from the 
| ſheriff officer's houſe : Louiſa herſelf ſtepped to 
ſee it, and to order the neceſſary preparations to be 
made for her mother's reception; and about an 


hour afterward*, Lady Rofeville was, with infinite 


difficulty, got down ſtairs, and carried on a mat- 
treſs toa coach, ſcreaming all the time, and adding, 


by her own impatience, to her ſufferings. No 


ſooner had they placed her in the carriage, than 
H 4 | ſhe 
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ſhe fell into convulſions, from which, by the Doc- 
tor's aſſiſtance, ſhe recovered; and then, attended 
by Mrs. Lacely and the nurſe, proceeded in the 
coach, which went at a ſnail's pace to her new 
habitation, where they had leſs trouble in getting 
her ſettled, as her + Eran was on the Rn 
floar.s 

The Doctor waited till ſhe was in bed; "EPA 
recommending, that ſhe might be kept very quiet ; 
and indeed, ſhe was ſo exhauſted with her late 

fatigue, that ſhe lay motionleſs, and only by her 
hard breathing, gave ſigns of life. As he was de- 
_ parting, Louiſa followed him into a parlour, and 
deſired to know his real n of her mother's 
caſe. 

% Why, Madam,“ 4d he, © I am ſorry I 
can give you but very little hopes indeed; for 
though we have contrived to blunt ſome of the cor- 
roſive particles of the poiſon, we could not ſheath 
them ſo entirely, as totally to deſtroy their ma- 
lignity. Lady Roſeville's. conſtitution being na- 
turally ſtrong, ſhe may hold out a week, or poſ- 
ſibly ten days; but I ſcarcely think ſhe will laſt fo 
long, eſpecially as the turbulent ſtate in which I 
have obſerved her mind to be (excuſe, Madam, 
my freedom of ſpeech) requently counteracts the 
compoling medicines I give her.” _ 

Louiſa, inexpreſſibly hacked to find that. the 
hints 


6 
hints her mother had thrown out, of having poi- 
ſoned herſelf, were founded in truth, could make 


no reply: and the Doctor retired, aſſuring her, 


that no care on his part ſhould be wanting, at 
leaſt to mitigate Lady Roſeville's ſufferings. 

Loviſa then wiſhed to hear from Bangrove, 
what he knew of this horrid ſtory ; but he preſſed 
her earneſtly to defer hearing it till the evening, 
and to take the opportunity of Lady Roſeville's pre- 
ſent compoſed ſtate, to ſeek repoſe herſelf, which 
her looks too plainly indicated, how much ſhe 
needed, Indeed, when it is conſidered that ſhe 
had travelled day and night from Weymouth, and 
ever ſince had ſuffered all that terror, grief, and 
anxiety, could inflièt; it muſt appear, 'that no- 
thing but the ted of her own own mind, 
could have ſupported her ſo long. She conſented 
therefore to lie down, and after a ſhort ſleep, was 
again in readineſs to attend her mother, who, 
continuing in a torpid- ſtate, Louiſa was at liberty 
to receive her friend Mrs. Raby, whoſe gentle 
ſoothing, calmed her ſpirits. 

Bangrove returned early in the evening; . 4 
having adjuſted his ruffles, and ſtroaked his chin, 
began, with a very conſequential wir, the deſired 
relation. 

« fear, ladies, ſaid he, ale my account 
will be but very imperfect; for I have never been 
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able to get from Lady Roſeville, more than broken 
hints, as ſhe has been generally in too much pain, 
to give a circumſtantial detail of what has lately 
But former tranſactions, which you cannot 
be acquainted with, no perſon is enabled to relate 
ſo well as myſelf; for many years I have done 
buſmeſs for all your ſamily, received their rents, 
and I may ſay, poſſeſſed their entire confidence. 

I fhall take things back as long ago as when 
your father, who was but eighteen, firſt ſaw your 
mother at an aſſembly at Cambridge; whither he 
had gone to ſee his couſin Temple, (the preſent Sir 
Charles Roſeville) with. whom he was extremely 
intimate. The moment he ſaw her, he fell paſ- 
fionately in love with her; to which I have heard 
Sir Charles ſay, ſhe contributed,. by every allure- 
ment in her power. I need not tell you her ſuc- 
ceſs ; ſhe perſuaded your father to diſregard the 
prudent advice of his couſin, who ſaw through: 
her arts; and a journey to Scotland was the con- 
ſequence. THE, OE 
| You have doubtleſs. heard, how extremely 
offended his parents were with this match, which 
the diſparity of years between the new married 
couple, gave them juſt cauſe to ſuſpect their ſon 
had been drawn -into; and this ſuſpicion being 
corroborated, by the unfavourable account they 

| | heard 
1 


( 155 ) 
heard of your mother's former conduct, added to 
her want of birth and fortune, made them for ſome 
time, refuſe him their forgiveneſs: but tis diffi- 
cult to continue inexorable to an only ſon, eſpe- 
cially if that ſon be heir to a title, and large poſ- 
ſeſſions——. 

* Theſe,” interrupted Louiſa, © have nothing 
to do with parental affection. 


« No, Madam, not poſitively ; but you will 


allow, pride has a vote on theſe occaſions ; and it 
was given in favour of a reconciliation,; but upon 
a condition, deemed very harſh by Mr. Temple ; 
for his father inſiſted upon his executing his for- 
mer project of travelling, at leaſt a twelvemonth ; 


promiſing, during his abſence, to countenance his 


wife, and to give her an allowance, ſuitable to her 
fituation as ſuch. Lady Temple would fain have 
had her daughter-in-law reſide with her; but this 
fhe declined, preferring ' to live at a ſmall houſe, 
near York, with her friend, Miſs Watkyns, now 
Mrs. Dinley. 

Soon after Mr. Temple went abroad, Mrs. 
Temple announced her pregnancy to the family. 
This news gave them great joy. Lady Temple re- 


folued ſhe would be with your mother during her 
lying- in; but two months before that event was 


expected, -you came into the world. Your grand- 


OE who was always, as you know, very 


. ſickly, 
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ſickly, happened at that time not to be well enougli 
to undertake a. long journey, ſo that ſhe did not 
viſit your mother, till ſhe had been * to bed 
two months. | 


Mr. Temple, no «fan heard of your birth, 


than he haſtened to England, and paſſed ſome 
time, I believe, in harmony with your mother, 
on whom he fondly doated: ſhe was, however, on 
very cool terms with his parents, and his couſin 
Charles; the latter ſhe never forgave, for having 
attempted to. diſſuade Mr. Temple from marrying 
her: and Charles, formerly. ſo fond of his couſin, 
was become gloomy,. and averſe to living. with 
him, on any. footing of . merely on ac- 
count of his diſlike to his wife. 

About three years after your father' s mar- 
riage, the family received a conſiderable acceſlion- 
of fortune, by the death of your uncle Roſeville,. 
whoſe name they took. And now a great change 
was perceived in your father's difpoſition ; from. 
being remarkably lively and good humoured, he 
grew ſplenetic, and diſſatisfied with every thing; 
which the world did not ſcruple to ſay, was oc 
caſioned by your mother's ill conduct. His fa- 
ther's ſudden death, which. happened ſoon after his. 
acquiſition of the Roſeville eſtate, affected him 
very deeply; perhaps the more, from having ſo 
lite conſolation. at home; and his domeſtic unhap- 

pineſs- 


191 : 
neſs daily encreafing, he determined once more to 
go abroad, whither Doctor Sandolph accompanied 
him. Before he went, he called upon me to de- 
fire I would make his will; I aſked him, if it 
ſhould be made canformably to the ſettlement that 
had been made on Lady Roſeville and his child, 
immediately after his father's death. | 

And he anſwered, « I ſhall make no change 
in what I ſettled upon Lady Roſeville; unhappy 
as ſhe has made me, I ſtill remember J once loved 
her; but I ſhall make no addition to her jointure; 

a decent proviſion will ſuffice, As for Louiſa,” 

and he ſighed deeply, I am fond of the little 
thing ; and inſtead of ten thouſand pounds, I ſhall 


begqueath her my eſtate in Kent. The Roſeville 


eſtate, you know, is entailed in the male line ;— 
Charles muſt have that ; and my perſonal fortune 
will do little more than diſcharge my debts, (moſt 
of them contraſted by my wife) and pay a few 
legacies.” 

After this, I ſaw poor Sir Edward no more; 
a decline, brought on by vexation, terminated in 
Flanders, his ſhort and unhappy life. 

- Sir Charles Roſeville immediately took pol. 
ſeſſion of all his property, except Cherry-dale (the 
eſtate in Kent), He had ever retained a tender 
regard for his couſin, though he had ſeen little of 
W 
| with 
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with the Dowager Lady Roſeville ; an unfortunate 
' miſunderſtanding ſubſiſted between them, not like- 
ly to be made up, as ſhe had, ever ſince her huſ- 
band's death, lived abroad; but Sir Charles al- 
ways mentions her with reſpect. 

I was ſurprized to find how much he was 
concerned at Sir Edward's death—1I ſhould have 
thought, fince he was to be ſo conſiderable a gainer 
by it, he might eafily have confoled himſelf.” 

« People's feelings, ſaid Louiſa, are more 
or leſs delicate, according to their character.“ 

„„ Sir Charles,” continued Bangrove, would 
never take the leaſt notice of your mother ; he 
could not even bear to hear her ſpoken of; and I 
will not conceal from you, Madam, (excuſe my 
freedom) that he doubted much your right to the 
name of Roſeville.” 

Louiſa bluſhed ; Mrs. Raby looked diſpteaſed; 
and both recalled to mind Sir Charles Roſeville's 
odd behaviour, which . tended to confirm what 
Bangrove had hinted, who proceeded as follows: 

« According to Sir Edward's laſt injunction, to 
his friend Doctor Sandolph, you were placed un- 
der your grandmother's protection; and the pre- 
ſent Lady Roſeville, being free from all cares, and 
tte troubled at her huſband's death, removed to 
York, where ſhe paſſed ſome years in a courſe of 
n gaiety. 

66 She 
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She had no acquaintance in London, other- 
wiſe a provincial town would not have been the 
place of her reſidence ; by degrees ſhe moved in a 
larger ſphere; and about ſix years ſince, having 
formed an acquaintance with Lady Bridget Wil- 
ford, ſhe inſinuated herſelf ſo much into her lady- 
ſhip's favour, that ſhe preſſed her to go to Lon- 
don, where ſhe promiſed to introduce her to her 
numerous acquaintance, | 

The propoſal was too agreeable to be re- 
jected; and your mother took the houſe you re- 
member, in Welbeck- ſtreet. I now had the ho- 
nour of ſeeing her frequently ; from that period 
the conſulted me in all her affairs; and I may ſay, 
my influence over her was unbounded, till ſhe 
attracted the notice of Sir Ralph Random. He 
followed her fo aſſiduBuſly, , that the world thought 
he meant to marry her; but that was not his view. 
He ſoon diſcovered, that it would be no very diffi- 
cult matter to eſtabliſh a connection upon a much 
eaſier footing ; and this was infinitely more agree- 
able to Lady Roſeville, 

Her marriage with your father, had already 
given her rank, and a competency ; but ſhe had 
found the marriage chains too heavy, to wiſh to 
wear them a ſecond time: beſides too, ſhe hoped 
to gain ſufficient influence over the Baronet, to 
procure herſelf every douceur ſhe deſired, without 


parting 
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parting. with her liberty. But in this ſhe was 
greatly miſtaken ; Sir Ralph is by nature tyran- 
nical, and penurious; and though he has at times 
ſhewn a contrary diſpoſition in his conduct towards 
her, it has never been without doing violence to 
himſelf, and merely from an apprehenſion of her 
breaking entirely with him. | 
Habit rendered her neceſſary to his ines; ; 
——and the impoſlibility of exiſting without an at- 
tachment, added to his being ſometimes conveni- 
ent to her in pecuniary 2 rendered him as 
eſſential to her's. - 

Such was the ſituation of things, when you 
came from abroad. I paſs over (for you are al- 
ready acquainted with thoſe) all the maneuvres, 
that were made to obtain the care of your perſon, 
and proceed to tell you, (what I long ſince ſuſpect- 
ed) that in a ſecret treaty between Lady Roſeville, 
and Lord Pompouſton, concluded very ſoon after 
your arrival, it was ſtipulated, that on the day of 
your marriage with him, he ſhould take up a bond 
which ſhe had given Sir Ralph for one thouſand 
pounds; and his Lordſhip, moreover promiſed, 
that he would make her quite eaſy in her affairs. 

Sir Ralph, who was informed of this agree- 
ment, though he mortally hates Lord Pompouſton, 


. became intereſted in his ſucceſs; becauſe he deſ- 
_. paired 
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mais of recovering his money by any other means: 

hence aroſe all the perſecutions you endured. _ 
Your mother herſelf was deceived, in regard to 

Lord Pompouſton's wealth; his rental indeed, is 


very large but he has deeply involved his eſtate, | 


and has long been in the Jews' hands. Lady 
Bridget Wilford, who has a blind partiality for 
him, would naturally have wiſhed him to marry 
his couſin, had ſhe not been poor: your fortune, 
- Miſs Roſeville, is far inferior to what ſhe could 
have deſired, but as you have ready money, and as 
her nephew was really enamoured with you, ſhe 
joined in the confederacy. 

Sir Ralph ſeeing your repugnance to this deſired 
match, apprehended it would not take place; and 


inſenſibly grew out of humour. He ſaw too, 


that Lady Roſeville daily launched forth into freſh 
_ extravagances, and totally diſregarded his repreſen- 
tations. Several times he was on the point of 
breaking with her entirely, but ſtill ſhe found 


means to pacify him, and after ſome violent 


. ſcenes, things went on in their old courſe. 


During Lady Roſeville's abode at Stretly, ſhe: 
made Sir Ralph underſtand the neceſſity of an ap- 


parent rupture, the better to accompliſh their end; 
for having met Lord Pompouſton at L. Caſtle, the 
had renewed her treaty with him, which ſeveral 
circumſtances before ſhe lei town, had made them 
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deſpair of bringing to a ne but now TOY 
had conſented to a meaſure which his Lordſhip 
had propoſed, and to enſure it (ſucceſs, ſhe thought 
it of the utmoſt importance to conciliate your af- 
ſection, and not to give you umbrage by receiving 
Sir Ralph's viſits. 

Thus the put you entirely off your guard; and 
every thing went on very ſmoothly, "till Mrs. 
Dinley's unexpected arrival, ſomewhat diſcom- 

poſed her. This lady had been the confidante of 
the intrigues of her youth; they had been the 
deareſt of friends at Cambridge, and fhe dreaded. 
the communications fe might make. 

Soon after, by your eſcaping from Lord Pom- 
pouſton, and withdrawing yourſelf out of her 
reach, ſhe was diſappointed of all the favourite 
ſchemes of her heart; nor did ſhe receive the con- 

- ſolation ſhe expected from Sir Ralph, to whom ſhe 
immediately imparted what had happened; for 
ſeveral days elapſed, before he ſent her any an- 
ſwer. At laſt a very angry letter came from him, 
with a ſharp rebuke, at her having expoſed herſelf ſo 
unbecomingly in the affair of the elopement; and 
a requeſt that ſhe would without delay take up her 
; bond for the thouſand pounds he had lent her, as 
he had immediate occaſion for that ſum. 

'The very moment ſhe had read this letter, ſhe 

ordered her carriage, and ſet out in a violent rage 
| = 25 for 
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for Richmond Green; where Sir Ralph had taken 
a houſe for the ſummer. He was denied to her; but 
ſhe declared ſhe would herſelf ſee whether he was 

out, or not; and forcing her way into the parlour, 
ſhe found Sir Ralph with a fine ſhewy woman, 
taking their coffee ſociably together. This ſight 
added to her fury ; ſhe broke out into very violent 
language, and the- lady, who perhaps had often 
heard the like, ſhewed herſelf expert at reſenting 
it; for catching up a cup of hot coffee, ſhe threw 
it in Lady Roſeville's face. 

Sir Ralph, probably thinking that his female 
friends, were quite equal to the taſk of ſettling 
their own quarrel, prudently ſlipped away, while 
Lady Roſeville was employed in wiping her face 


and neck ; who no ſooner perceived his flight, than 


the hurried after him, without venturing to pro- 
voke her antagoniſt further ; but finding her ſearch 
after Sir Ralph, fruitleſs, ſhe returned, burſting 
with rage and reſentment. to Portman-ſquare. 

The next morning as ſhe was ſtepping into 
her carriage with an intention of coming to Lin- 


coln's-Inn, to complain to me of her grievances, 


which ſhe never failed to do when any thing went 
wrong, though ſhe neglected and treated me very 
haughtily at other times ; juſt then, as ſhe was 


coming to me, two ill-looking fellows produced a 


writ againſt her, at the ſuit of her old friend Sir 


_ Ralph. 
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Ralph Random. At firſt, ſhe loudly exclaimed 
againſt his treachery, and proteſted ſhe would not 
ſtir; but finding the men not to be moved by 
. Prayers or menaces, fhe became quiet and ſullen; 
and with apparent compoſure, only deſired ſhe 
might be ſuffered to ſtep to her apartment to fetch 
ſome papers of conſequence ; the bailiff, ſhe ſaid, 
was welcome to accompany her: accordingly this 
favour was granted ; ſhe was ſeen to dart towards 
the mantle piece, and to drink up the contents me 
a phil ——— 

« My Godt exclaimed Louiſa, & what was 
it 2”, 
50 I underſtand, Madam,” anſwered Bangrove,, 
« that it was a ſort of lotion, ſhe uſed for her 
complexion ; probably compoſed (as the phyſicians 
think) chiefly of white lead: the bailiff however, 
naturally ſuppoſed it was ſome cordial ſhe had 
taken; and as ſoon as ſhe had got her papers, ſne 
ſuffered herſelf to be put into a hackney coach, 
and carried to the Sheriff Officer's houſe. All at 
once, while they were on their way, ſhe clapped 
her hands together, and ſtaring wildly, exclaimed 
« Oh God! what have I done! O Sir, I am 

Poiſoned !”? 
I be bailiff ſuſpecting this was ſome trick to get 
away, careleſsly ſaid, “ he warranted her Lady- 

ſhip had taken nothing, but what was very good ; 
he could have wiſhed ſhe had ſpared him a drop.” 


he 
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Lady Roſeville, who now moſt heartily re- 
pented her raſh action, which ſhe has ſince ſaid, 
the violence of her deſpair, and her rage againſt 
Sir Ralph, had impelled her to commit, — perſiſted 
in ſaying, ſhe was poiſoned, and called vehemently 
for help. Indeed, ſhe looked ſo dreadfully, that 
the Bailiff began to be ſomewhat alarmed, till he 
bad ſettled in his own mind, that ſhe was gone 
mad. 


In this condition, ſhe arrived at Mr. Soane's 


houſe ; and the violent ſickneſs and cold ſweat 
which trickled down her face, plainly proved that 
ſhe was very ill; however, it was ſometime before 
the could make the people of the houſe underſtand 
what ſhe had done; but her agonies which en- 
creaſed every inſtant, obliged them to ſend for a 
phyſician, and at the ſame time, by her deſire, 
they informed me of what had happened. 


I went directly to Lady Roſeville, and found 


her in a deplorable condition. Part of what I 


have related, I gathered from ſome letters ſhe gave 
me to read, and the reſt from TAO, when he 


was able to ſpeai.. 


I loſt no tine in ſending an expreſs to you, 


Mi: Roſeville; and I ſent for Mrs. Lacely to wait 
upon r Lady, Then I went to Portman- 
ſquare, where I found every thing in fad confu- 

| ; ſion, 
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ſion, and an execution in the houſe; for Lady 
Roſeville had not been ſincere in the diſcloſure of 
her debts. I contrived however, to ſave your 
effects, Madam, from plunder ; they are ſafe. 

Thus, Madam, I have given you, to the beſt of 
my abilities, a true and faithful narration of this 
_ tragical event; produced entirely by the indulgence 
of criminal paſſions; for Lady Roſeville's fortune, 
and ſituation in life were ſuch, that ſhe might 
have been as happy as reſpectable. 

If I have been betrayed into too great a fre- 
dom of ſpeech, in the courſe of this detail, I crave 
your pardon, Madam; aſſuring! you I meant no 
harm, for there is no lady living, whom l e 

ſo much as yourſelf.” 

| Louiſa ſaid, that unfortunately circumſtances. 
had been ſuch, as to render it neceſſary in ſome 
degree to diſpenſe with dehcacy, but that ſhe hoped 
ne would conceal from the world what had hap- 
pened, and, if poſlible, fave her mother's fame from 
diſgrace. She then gracefully thanked him for his 
attentions to her mother and ſelf; and retired with 
Mrs. Raby, quite ſick at heart, owing to the pain- 
ful ſenſations. ſhe had endured during this recital. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ax Roſeville's diſorder now ſeemed to take 


a different turn; ſhe was become more calm, 


but ſhe ſuffered in every limb with cramp and 


convulſive ſpaſms; ſhe: dozed perpetually, but 
ſeemed not refreſhed ; loathed all food, and when 


the ſpoke, it was generally in an incoherent man- 


ner. The phyſician ſaid ſhe might laſt ome days 
in-this way. 

Louiſa, to be * at all times to attend her 
mother, had a mattreſs ſpread on the floor in her 
chamber; and, except during a ſhort viſit which- 
ſhe received every morning from Mrs. Raby, for 
three days and nights ſhe never left her chamber. 
But her health ſuffered from her conhnement,, and 
ſtill more from her anxiety. 

The poſt now brought her . from Dor 
Sandolph, which: had- followed her from __ 
mouth. 

The good old man, who at the time he wrote 

to her, knew nothing of her preſent melancholy 


ſituation, began his letter, by congratulating. her 


on her eſcape from Lord Pompouſton, whoſe baſe 


conduct he mentioned:with-abborrence. He was 
rather leſs ſevere in his animadverſions on Lady 
Roſeville, out of delicacy-to Louiſa; but he- quite 
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approved of her reſolution never to return home, 
and adviſed her to continue with her amiable 
friend, Mrs. Raby, till he could find an eligible 
reſidence for her. He lamented, that a ſevere fit 
of the gout, which had ſeized him immediately 
| after his return from Wales, prevented his attend- 
ing her at Weymouth ; and added, though I 
cannot have the happineſs of ſeeing my dear child 
at preſent, at leaſt I have the comfort of viewing 
her reſemblance. My niece, who has really a 
great genius for painting, has contrived, from me- 
mory, to produce a moſt beautiful portrait of you. 
The Duke, and Lord William, are paying great 
court to her, to do a copy of it for them, particu- 
larly the latter, who, but for one circumſtance, 
would be in love with you ; but nobody, without 
your permiſſion, ſhall have a picture of you, ex- 
N myſelf.” * 

This letter darted a ray of light into Louiſa's x 
mind, and convinced her ſhe had wronged Lord 
Danefield. She now found a key to thoſe ex- 
preſſions, which had ſo ſeverely chagrined her, in 
the ſcrap of the letter ſhe had found at Mrs. Stan- 
ford's, and could no longer doubt that Lord Wil- 
liam was the writer of it. 

In the evening, while ſhe was —_—_ over 
Doctor Sandolph's letter, ſhe received a note from 
Mrs. „ * herſelf, on account of a vio- 

lent 
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lent cold, for not having called upon her that day, 
and earneſtly preſſing her, if Lady Roſeville was 
tolerably compoſed, to go out for an, hour to take 
the air, for which nene ſhe had ſent her car- 
riage. 


Luiſa, who 3 to juſtify Lord Danefield 


to her friend, thought, as Lady Roſeville was 
aſleep, ſhe might venture to abſent herſelf from 
home a ſhort time, and ſtepping into the carriage, 
ordered the ſeryant to drive to Hill-ſtreet. Mrs. 
Raby had no difficulty in believing that Lord 
Danfield had not been unfaithful to her friend, 
who, ſhe imagined, poſſeſſed ſufficient merit-to fix 


any heart; and ſhe did not doubt being able very 


ſpeedily to remove his jealous ſuſpicions the firlt 
time ſhe ſhould ſee him : the hurry and confuſion, 
in which ſhe had been of late, had not made her 
unmindful of Louiſa's concerns; and ſhe had ſent 
to Lord Danefield to acquaint him ſhe was in 
town; but from Mrs. Stanford ſhe learned, that he 
was gone into the country for a few days, ſo ſhe 
was obliged to poſtpone her explanation Fill his 
return. 

Louiſa, always uneaſy about her 3 Raid 
a very little while in Hill-ſtreet ; and having no 
{cruple of calling upon Mrs. Stanford, ſince Lord 
Danefield was abſent, ſhe thought the would, i in her 
way home, juſt ſtop at her door, that ſhe might not 

Vor II. I appear 
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„ 
appear quite negligent of a perſon who had been ſo 
kind to her. 

It was near duſk when the carriage ſtopped at 
Mrs. Stanford's door; but there was ſufficient light 
for her to diſtinguiſh the fine figure of a gentleman, 
who ſeemed juſt to have alighted from his horſe, 
and had the knocker in his hand, when, upon ſee- 
ing a ſervant advance towards the door, he turned 
round, and diſcovered to Louiſa a form, ſeldom 
abſent from her thoughts, that of Lord Danefield 
himſelf! 

He recognized her at the ſame moment, his 
firſt impulſe ſeemed to be to fly towards her, but 

a ſecond thought probably checked him, for he 

only bowed very gravely. Louiſa, ſcarce knowing 

what ſhe did, bowed in her turn. The door re- 

mained ſhut. 

Lord Danefield, ſomewhat recovered from his 


firſt ſurprize, had leiſure to caſt ſome glances to- 


wards the carriage ; and perceiving how extremely 
pale and wan Louiſa looked, every ſentiment gave 
way to apprehenſion. * Are you ill, Miſs Roſe- 
ville?“ faid he, drawing near to the coach door. 
& Not very well, my Lord,” and a tear ſtood 
in her eye. 
1 Good God! what i is the matter? Has any 
| -aisfortune befallen you?” 
6 Pe ſhould your Lordfhip enquire ? No- 
thing 


: ( 1 ) 
thing that concerns me, can be intereſting to 
you. o» 

cc Not ann, 


A maid at that inſtant opened the * and ſaid 
her miſtreſs was gone out. Lord Danefield had 


been too much affected by Louiſa's laſt words, to 


attend to any thing elſe ; he had opened the coach 
door, and was letting down the ſtep to hand her 
out, when ſhe interrupted him, | 
« Mrs. LR Lord Danefield, is not at 
home. v9 
_ «« How unlucky!” cried he, clapping his hand 
to his forehead, ** this moment might have brought 


eaſe to my tortured mind. Let me attend you 


home.” | 
4 That cannot be, my Lord.” 


« When, and where then, will you ſce me?” 


faid he, eagerly. 

« Alas! my Lord, I know not; I have no ha- 
bitation fit to receive you in; am in a ſmall 
ing with my mother, who, I fear, is dying.” 

« And where, dear Loviſa,” cried Lord Dane- 
field, quite melted into love and pity ; © where is 

this lodging?“ | 
On Holbom Hil. 


Good God! what a place! What can occa- 
Gon her being there? You diſtract me with ap- 


prehenſions. And are you now going home? 
12 „This 
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4 This inſtant.” | 

O Loviſa, FR Louise, I muſt 55 youy I 
fear I have been greatly to blame.” 
I émuſt haſten home. We have both been to 
py but at preſent I muſt bid you adieu. 

This converſation appeared to Louiſa like a 
* but it was ſo ſoothing to her heart, that 
ſhe could have wiſhed never to have awaked again; 
and Lady Roſeville paſſing a very quiet night, 
Louiſa herſelf reſted better than uſual. 

Early next morning, ſhe was told ſomebody | 
wiſhed to ſpeak with her, and ſhe found Lord 
Danefield in the parlour ; immediately after he 
had parted from her the preceding night, he haſ- 
tened to ſee Mrs. Raby, and received from her 
ſuch a thorough explanation of all that had created 
a miſunderſtanding between him and Louiſa, that 
he felt nothing but compunction for his own be- 
haviour, and exceſſive ſorrow that ſhe had been ex- 
poſed to ſuch ſhocking; ſcenes as thoſe Mrs. Raby 
deſcribed, Before ſhe had been thus explicit with 
him, ſhe had exacted his ſolemn promiſe, that 
whatever he might hear, he ſhould not fancy him- 
ſelf obliged to become Louiſa's champion ; but in 
her recital, Mrs. Raby took care to ſoften ſome 
circumſtances relative to Lord Pompouſton's con- 
duct at Weymouth, leſt he ſhould forget his pro- 
mile. 


Lord 


1 


Lord Danefield's indignation did indeed run 
very high; but the aſſurances he received of Loui- 


ſa's tender attachment to him, made every angry 


paſſion ſubſide into joy and tranſport. He would 
have gone that very evening to have ſeen Louiſa, 
had not Mrs. Raby prevented him. But nothing 
could hinder his going to her very early the fol- 
lowing morning; and as ſoon as ſhe appeared, he 
bent one knee, and ſeizing her hand, « can 
you, * cried he, “ beloved Louiſa, forgive my hor- 
rible injuſtice? ' I have ſcen'Mrs.' Raby ; I need 
add no more; indeed I am truly grieved, and 
aſhamed to think, that I ſhould have contributed to 
the ſufferings of an angel, for ſuch your fortitude, 


on the moſt trying Pg entitles you to be 
called.” 


« You muſt not be ſevere upon N Lord 


Danefield,“ ſaid ſhe, J too have been unjuſt, and 
perhaps have leſs to ſay in my excuſe. But if you 
feel like me, all that we have ſuffered from our 
abſurd ſuſpicions, is made up to us, by the ſatis- 
faction we mutually find in this r moment of re- 
ſtored confidence. 

Lord Danefield confeſſed this was true; and 2 
very tender converſation enſued. In talking over 
what had paſſed, he obſerved, that after having 
obtained Lord Melvern's conſent (given, he owned, 
with reluctance) to act as he pleaſed, ſhe muſt 
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imagine what his agonies muſt have been, when 
he found (as he thought) all his hopes blaſted, and | 
heard his rival brag of her kindneſs! 
It was natural both parties ſhould be eager to 
have the myſtery of the letters Lord Danefield ſaid 
he had written, cleared up; and Louiſa wiſhing 
to know how he had obtained Lord Melvern's 
conſent, he gave the following account of what 
had paſled, ſubſequent to the time he had left her 
at Stretley. 
He faid, that on his return to Metvern, he found 
Lord Melvern ſo ill, that it was impoſſible to 
think of ſpeaking to him on the buſineſs he had 
ſo much at heart; and after waiting a couple of 


days, without finding one favourable moment, he | 


Had written to her to inform her of this. | 

« Which letter never reached me,” ſaid Louiſa, 
interrupting him. 

« It was certainly ſtopped by Lady Roſeville,” 
faid Lord Daneheld ; „however, you may ima- 
gine that I was not a little mortified at not hearing 
from you.” - | 

He then ſaid, in continuation, that the phyſicians 
having - adviſed Lord Melvern to go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his Lordſhip ſet out for that place, and 
he came to town to mount guard, with a reſolu- 
tion of following Lord Melvern. No letter coming 
trom Louiſa, and the moſt alarming accounts ar- 


riving 


6 


rig of the increaſe of Lord Melvern's diforder, 
he grew quite wretched; and the day before he left 
London (for he had delayed his journey from day 
to day, hoping ſtill he ſhould hear from her) he 
; thought he would call at Lady Roſeville's houſe, 

and enquire whether the family was ſtill at Stretly; 
| but to his ſurprize, he ſaw Lady Roſeville juſt 
alighting from her carriage. He thought he ob- 
ſerved that ſhe coloured at fight of him, but 
quickly recovering herſelf, ſhe ſaid, with a ſmiling 
air, © the perſon for whom I ſuſpe& this viſit was 
intended, is not here; I left her in Shropſhire, 
being come to town only for a fe days; and per- 
ceiving that out of civility, he ſeemed inclined to 
follow her, ſhe ſaid, 

J don't aſk your Lordſhip to come in, as I am 
going to dreſs in great haſte, to be I to accom- 
pany a party to dine in the country.?“ 

Good God!” cried Louiſa, « why I muſt 
have been at that time in her houſe!” “ 

Lord Danefield continued, © not having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that Lady Roſeville had deceived 
me, I wrote to you again, directing my letter as 
before, to Stretly, and then I haſtened to Aix-la- 
Chapelle; where I had the comfort of finding Lord 
Melvern in a very fair way of recovery. 

I immediately made a candid diſcloſure of the 
ſtate of my heart, aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
14 85 that 
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that though I could not in honour pretend to Lady 
Almeria's hand, my affections being devoted to ano- 
ther, yet ſuch was my reſpe& for him, that no- 
thing ſhould induce me to form any connection, 
which he did not approve of: but that I thought, 
Juſt and diſcerning as I knew him to be, that the 
merit of the object J adored was ſuch, as could not 
fail of obtaining his ſanction to an union, on 
which my happineſs depended. 
Lord Melvern looked chagrined, but ſaid, that 
whatever diſappointment he might feel on this oc- 
caſion, he was ſenſible he had no right to controul 
me; that ſince I had not been able to beſtow my 
affections on his daughter, he muſt confeſs, our 
union could not have made thoſe objects moſt dear 
tohim, happy in each other ; that he was glad, in 
an affair of fuch conſequence as an eſtabliſhment 
ſor life, I had not been guided merely by paſfion ; 
as he had heard you had great merit, and that he 
rejoiced the lady J had choſen was deſcended from 
a very ancient honourably family, adhering to his 
opinion, that fortune was leſs to be conſidered than 
blood. But, added he, “tis lucky that here there 
is fortune likewiſe; for you have, J am ſorry to 
fay, but too much occaſion for it.“ 
Then aſſuring me, that J had been perfectly 
right in believing he never would with-hold his 
conſent to any meaſure wherein my happineſs was 
| con- 
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_concerned, he begged leave, he ſaid, to remind me, 
that ſome little delicacy being due to Lady Alme- 
ria, he could wiſh that my marriage were not 
concluded 'till I came of age, which would be in a 
very few months, and in the mean while not to 
ſyffer it to be ſpoken of, as it would have a better 
appearance to the world, that the objection to the 
uhion projected for me with Lady Almeria, ſhould 
ſeem to originate with her. He then added, that 
every thing in his power ſhould be done, to ſettle 
to my ſatisfaction the pecuniary affairs between 
Vou may believe, my dear Louiſa, continued 
Lord Danefield, „that it was not without the 
greateſt reluctance I could conſent to poſtpone my 
happineſs a moment, much leſs three or four 
months. However I could not refuſe to concede 
to my eſtimable friend's wiſhes. 

And having thus ſettled this intereſting WY 
and avoided an explanation with Lady Almeria, 
which muſt have been very awkward to us both, 
her father himſelf undertaking it, after a very ſhort 
ſtay at Aix-la-Obapelle, I returned. to London, 
impatient to throw myſelf at your feet. There, 
I learned from my ſiſter, that you and Lady Roſe- 
ville were ſeparated; that ſhe had had the hap- 
pineſs of your company for near a week, and that 
you were gone to Mrs. Kaby at Weymouth. 
| 3 . 
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I ftaid only one night in town, ſo eager was 1 
to ſee you, though ee piqued at your never 
writing to me. 
I will, paſs over the ſhane at Weymouth ; the 


remembrance of it fills me with anger againſt my- 


ſelf. When J got back to London, my ſiſter ſeeing 


me in a ſtate bordering on diſtraQtion, prevailed on 


me to reveal the cauſe to her. She ſeemed ex- 
tremely ſurprized when TI told her the good under- 
ſtanding between you and Lord Pompouſton. 
Some expreſſions eſcaped her, which excited my 
curioſity, and finding I would be fatisfied, ſhe 
owned that nothing could amaze her more than 
this circumſtance, after what ſhe knew had re- 
cently paſſed ; and then ſhe told me of Lord Pom- 
pouſton's abominable attempt to carry you to Scot- 
land. 1 had a great mind to have returned to 
Weymouth to have ſeen him once more; but I 
forbore, out of reſpe& to you, who ſeemed to have 
entirely forgiven him. 

Mrs. Stanford, however, was ſtil convinced, 


mat you did not mean to marry him; and ſhe ſug- 


geſted the notion, that Lady Roſeville, who had 
taken ſuch unworthy methods to promote an 


union between you and that vile man, had not 


thought it expedient that any of my letters ſhould 
reach you. 


This indeed 1 began myſelf to think but 1 
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refained my ſuſpicions, that Lord Pompouſton had 
at laſt conciliated your affection, and in this frame 
of mind, I had _ audacity to write a very angry 


letter to you- 
. Here Lord Danefield was interrupted by a meſ- 
ſage from Lady Roſeville to Louiſa, deſiring to ſee 
her inſtantly; and the latter excuſing herſelf from 
returning to him again that morning, he departed, 
after a tender farewell, aſſuring her, that he hoped 


the following day to receive a poſitive promiſe 


from her, that ſhe would bleſs him with her hand, 
the very day after he ſhould come of age. | 

There were two ſubjects on which Louiſa 
wiſhed to confer with her mother. One was, to 
prevail upon her to ſuffer a clergyman to come and 
read prayers to her. The other, to unfold to her 
the proſpect ſhe had of being united to an amiable 
man ; not doubting, but that as Lady Rofeville 
really thought herſelf dying, and had ſhewn fome 
affection for her ſince her illneſs, it would afford 
her great comfort to know that ſhe would not be 
left unprotected. , 

At the firſt mention of prayers, Lady Roſeville 
exclaimed, © pray don't teaze me. I neglected 


praying when I was well and happy—and now— 


No, I can't think of it.” 
Louiſa ventured however to re-urge her e. 
telling her that repentance, and a — inclina- 
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tion to do right, would, ſhe humbly hoped, pro- 
cure: from a rien God, n. for paſt omiſ- 
ms | 
„ Omiſſions! FE rather conmiliinns!? ES 

1 Roſeville; but tis too late to repent now. 
and this u wy renews the horrors. of wy 

mundo no; ; 4 
WE. And 3 my dear e, Ty oogeſd 
your mind ſo well, as the converſation of fome | 
pious ſenſible divine?“ | 
No more. Oh! for one moment of peace 
bere!” cxied ſhe, laying her hand on her breaſt. | 
Louiſa, inexpreſſibly ſhocked, continued ſilent 
ſome time; at laſt, however, ſhe hinted that ſhe 
had ſeen Lord Danefield, whoſe intended mar- 
riage being broken off, he had made her propoſals, - 
which, ſhe En 11 meet with her a : 
tion. 

the My 33 was not t aſked, 1 Gaid the, 
*« when firſt he propoſed to you; I am not igno- 
rant of that tranſaction. My death will ſoon enable 


you to follow your own inclinations ; had you 
_ ſhewn more complaiſance to mine, I ſhould. not 


now have been in tl. is miſerable condition.“ 
L)ouiſa, ſecretly diſguſted at her indelicacy, in 

recurring to a ſubject, in which ſhe had acted fo 

culpable a part, only took notice of the firſt part 


of this ſpcech, . to mortify her, by en- 


] 


quiring 


a } 


quiring how ſhe had gained her intelligence; and 
ſaid, that it was true, Lord Danefield had men- 
tioned to her, in Shropſhire, his wiſh of being 
united to her; but that ſhe had rendered Lord 
Melvern's conſent a previous condition to grant- 
ing her's; and that ſhe had deferred communi- 
_ cating this matter, till ſhe knew Lord Melvern's 
ſentiments ; never, however, intending to be defi- 
cient in the duty and reſpect due to her—and then 
ſhe timidly aſked, whether ſhe would allow Lord 
Danefield to ſee her for a moment. 

% No,” cried ſhe angrily, <« not for an inſtant; 
I never liked that man.” | 

Louiſa, vexed and afflicted, from at- 
tempting to mollify a diſpoſition, which even on 
the brink of the grave, retained its wonted bad 
propenſities. 

The truth was, Lady Roſeville having, i in fact, 
' intercepted Lord Danefield's letters (which were 
found among her papers) and told him a poſitive 
lie, was aſhamed to ſee him; not poſſeſſing that 
greatneſs of mind, which prompts many to confeſs, 
and atone for their errors. 
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CHAPTER XXVII᷑. 


N the morning, Louiſa finding her mother as 

well as the preceding evening, did not ſend to 
forbid Lord Danefield's viſit. He arrived juſt as 
ſhe was ſitting down to breakfaſt. His counte- 
' nance beamed with tenderneſs—<« Ah, my Louiſa,” 
cried he, after the firſt ſalutation was over, « how 
could I wound your gentle heart, by ſending you 
that vile letter? I do aſſure you, no ſooner was it 
gone paſt recall, than I repented having ſent it; 
nor can you. conceive a being more wretched than 
I was from that time, till I met you at my fifter's 
door. I was then juſt returned from the country, 
whither I flew to try and diſſipate my chagrin ; 
but I could not fly from myſelf—think then, 
what I muſt have felt, when chance brought you 
before me, pale, dejected, and intereſting beyond 
deſcription. 

Now, my beloved, I claim your promiſe to un- 
fold to me, all that Tu have thought of your 
Danefield.” 

Loviſa, unacquainted with coquettry ; tender, 
delicate, and generous in her ſentiments, now that 
all obſtacles and jealouſies were removed, frankly 
avowed to Lord Danefield, the partiality the had ſo 
ms felt in his favour. 


— En- 
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Eraptured by a confeſſion ſo delicious to a lover, 
he had fallen on one knee before her; and while 
he ardently preſſed her hand to his lips, entreated her 
to promiſe, that nothing ſhould prevent their 
union; and that from that moment, he might be 
allowed to conſider her as his wife elect. 

Louiſa was juſt going to give him this ſatis- 
faction, when the door bounced open, and Mrs. 
Dinley appeared. Nothing could be more mal d 
| propos than her arrival—Louiſa, bluſhing deeply, 

and vexed to be thus ſurprized, ſtood motionleſs ; 
and Lord Danefield (who had quickly got upon 
his legs) was ſo provoked at this woman's in- 
truſion, that he advanced a few paces towards her, 
with a fierceneſs of aſpect, that brought Louiſa to 
her recollection, and courteſeying formally, the de- 
deſired her to be ſeated. | 

Mrs. Dinley, who was naturally quick ſighted, 
perceived ſhe was a very unwelcome viſitor. Louiſa 

indeed, had taken no great fancy to her before ; 
and Bangrove's relation, had not raiſed her in her 
eſteem. | 

Mrs. Dinley faid, ſhe was juſt arrived in town ; 
whither ſhe had come on hearing of her poor 
friend's illneſs, whom ſhe deſired to ſee imme- 
diately. 

LC ouiſa offering to prepare Lady Roſeville for her 
"_ Lord Danefield _ it prudent to depart. 


* Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, no ſooner mentioned Mrs. Dinley's 


arrival, than her mother exclaimed with a very 
diſturbed air, Good God ! what can bring her, 
and at this moment to? Then pauſing, . tell her 
I can't ſee her; indeed I can't.” 

« Muſt I give her this mortifying meg 25 
ſaid Louiſa. 

« O, no; I don't know what to do—ſhe muſt 
not be affronted—tell her I am my —_— 
perhaps I ought—no, no; I can't.” 

At laſt, after a painful conflict with herſelf, 
and wavering in this manner for a quarter of an 
hour, ſhe ordered her to be admitted, and ſaid, 

ſhe muſt ſpeak with her alone. 

The converſation laſted ſo long, that Lale 
became extremely uneaſy on her mother's account, 

who ſhe apprehended, would be quite wearied 
out: while ſhe was debating with herſelf, whether 
ſhe ought not to interrupt it, ſhe was ſummoned, 
and found Lady Roſeville juſt coming out of a fit, 
and fo viſibly altered for the worſe in her looks, as 
to alarm her exceedingly. She was going out, to 
give orders for the phyſician to be ſent for, when 
Mrs. Dinley, who ſeemed likewiſe to have been 
affected, ſtopped her. Stay, Miſs Roſeville,” 
ſaid ſhe, « I am charged to make a very diſagree- 
able diſcovery to you; but Lady Roſeville is at 
: laſt 
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laſt convinced, that her mind will be lighter, when 
ſhe is no longer conſcious of an impoſition.” 

Louiſa trembled ; ſhe opened her mouth, as if 
to ſpeak ; her hands were involuntarily raiſed, and 
ſhe waited in ſilent horror, for Mrs. Dinley to 
continue. 

© Be not ſhocked, Madam,” faid ſhe; - 3 
you are not Sir Edward Roſeville's daughter, you 
owe your birth to a man of high rank; who, were 
he now alive, would, upon hearing he had ſuch a 
daughter, traverſe half the globe, to fold you to 
his breaſt : he was the moſt gentle and n. of 
mankind,” 
TEM Almighty God!“ cried Louiſa, « . is it 
I hear? O haſten g relieve me from this cruel 
| ſuſpence—was Prince Ormanxoſf my father? 
At the ſound of this name, Lady Roſeville 
uttered a faint ſcream. Too ſure he was, 
cried ſhe, 44 cruet wretch that I was! Ah! O- 
manzoff ! —injured Qrmanzeff!” and heaving a 
dreadful} groan, ſhe appeared for a few moments 
convulſed, with excruciating agonies; and theſe 
all at once ſubſiding, her eyes cloſed, never to 
Open more. ; 

Louiſa, who had been trying t to give her — 
relief, finding none could be given, overcome 
with grief and horror, ſunk down in a ep. ſwoon 
by the {ide of the bed. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Dinley, having called ſome aſſiſtance, 
conveyed her to the adjoining room, where, with 
proper aſliſtance, after ſome time, ſhe recovered. _ 
Mrs. Raby, who, in the interim, had arrived, 
inſiſted upon her immediatg.zemoval from this ſad 
Teene. | | | 
Ah! no,” cried Louiſa mournfully, “no; 
would you have me neglect the laſt lad duties due | 
to my unfortunate mother ?” _ 

Mrs. Dinley aſſured her, that ſhe would under- 
take to perform them. Nothing that is proper, 
ſhall be omitted; ſaid ſhe. « Do, Miſs Roſe- 
ville, pray be perſuaded to devolve. that taſk upon 
me 290 

4 Roſeville! do you ſtil c me?“ eagerly ex- 
claimed Louiſa, « that name henceforth cannot 
belong to me.“ 

Mrs. Raby, who was ignorant of the late diſ- 
covery, apprehending her friend's intellects were 
affected, conjured her, if ſhe had the leaſt regard 
for her, not to refuſe accompanying her home; 
reminding her, that ſhe could be no longer of any 
uſe to her mother, and to ſtay there, could only 
injure her health. 

Louiſa, without ſeeming to attend to her, ſat 
ſilent, with her eyes ſtupidly fixed on the ground. 

Mrs. Raby, finding nothing ſhe could urge, 
produced the leaſt change 1 in her friend, vrhiſpered 


in 
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in her ear, my dear Louiſa, if you don't mind 
diſtreſſing your poor Emily, at leaſt, for Dane- 
field's ſake, do not refuſe to take care of your- 
felf;”” gently endeavouring to make her riſe.  . 
 & Danefield!” cried Louiſa, as if ſuddenly 
awaking from a deep ſleep, Danefield ! Oh 
God!“ and ſhe put her hand before her eyes; and 
Her breaſt 1 violently, at length ſhe burſt 
into tears. Mrs, Raby did not attempt to ſtop 
them, but wha the firſt effuſion was paſt, ſhe 
again urged her departure, to which Louiſa con- 
ſented, not having ſpirits to argue on the en - 

priety of her ſtay. 
| Juſt as they were leaving the room, Lord 8 
field, who had loitered in the neighbourhood, im- 
patient to ſee Louiſa again, and to hear her finally 
ſettle his fate, finding the door of the houſe open, 
Mrs. Raby's ſervants ſtanding by, waiting for their 
lady, walked ſtrait into the parlour ; and imme- | 
diately gueſſed, by the confuſion he obſerved, that 
Lady Roſeville was dead. 

Louiſa's back was turned, ſo that ſhe did not 
| fee him enter; but hearing the door ſhut, ſhe 
looked round, 0 Heaven !” cried ſhe, ſinking into 
a chair, | 

Lord Danefield flew to her, (my love! my 
angel!” cried he, in a half whiſper, « I could not 

reſt 
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reſt till I had ſeen you again,” Be comforted ; your 
Danefield will dry your tears. 
Leave me, my Lord,“ cried Loniſa, in a 
faint voice, „I am going hence this inſtant. Ah! 
Lord Danefield, you know not the cruel ſtroke 
that has fallen es e is for ever 
fled!“ | 

% O no,” cried Lord e c talk not ſo; 
tis event you have long expected, and you wall 
bear it with your wonted fortitude.” - 
„Ah! you know not all—but—adieu my 
Lord! Adieu, dear Lord Daneficld !” and Louiſa, 
with a very animated action, took his hand, and 
preſſing it tenderly. between hers, caſt her eyes 
upon him with a look of ſuch tenderneſs and un- 
utterable woe, as melted him to the ſoul ; and then 
taking Mrs. 1 under the arm, hurried 1 into the 
carriage. 

en on her arrival in H ill-ſtreet, Mrs. 
Raby, perceiving ſhe ſeemed exceflively ill, and 
that ſhe complained of a violent pain in her head, 
with atightneſs acroſs her cheſt, prevailed on her to 
go to bed; but not till ſhe had informed her of the 
cloſing ſcene of her , mother's life, which amazed 
and ſhocked Mrs. Raby, who could not help ſe- 
cretly wiſhing the diſcovery of Louiſa's birth, 
ſeemingly ſo painful to her delicacy, had not been 
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Towards night Louiſa grew ſo much worſe, 

that Mrs. Raby, who had not left her a moment, 
ſent for her own phyſician to ſee her. 

He found her in a high fever, and ordered her 
to be blooded immediately; but this operation did 
not ſeem to relieve her; her fever continued with 
unabated ſtrength, and her head became much diſ- 
ordered. She talked inceſſantly of her mother, 
Prince Ormanzoſf, and of Lord Danefield. A 
bliſter was then applied, and every other remedy 
tried, that Doctor J anſſen's ſkill and experience 
ſuggeſted. He called frequently to ſee her, but 
without finding any amendment. 

In the mean while, Lord Danefield, half at. 
tracted at hearing of Louiſa's illneſs, was ſeldom 

during the day time, out of Melcomb's houſe; 
and frequently would ſteal to Louiſa's door, to 
liſten how ſhe breathed. He inſiſted upon more 
advice being called in. The houſe would have 
been crowded with the faculty, if bug W 
tions had been attended to. | 

Mrs. Raby, neatly as miſerable, but more com- 
poſed, truſted much in Doctor Janſſen's ſkill, and 
in the efficacy of James's powder, which he had 
preſcribed. The fifth day, the fever beginuing to 
abate, Doctor Janſſen had hopes of ſubduing it 
entirely, by means of that admirable medicine. 

Lord Dancfield ſeldom ſaw Mrs. Raby, who 

was 
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was uſually in her friend's apartment; but the firſt 
morning that Doctor Janſſen had pronounced her 
better, Mrs. Raby came down to impart to his 
Lordſhip the favourable change. 

Lord Danefield, overjoyed at the news, aQually 
claſped Mrs. Raby in his arms, God Almighty 


be praiſed?” cried he; a thouſand bleſſings on 
you, for your care of her! | 
Check theſe tranſports,” ſaid ſhe; * we _ 
not yet be too ſanguine; ſhe is ſtill very ill.” 
Lord Danefield's countenance immediately fell. 
« Don't cruelly cruſh my joy;” cried he, 
« don't alarm me with doubts—you know ſhe will 
recover; and then ſhe will be mine, mine for ever!“ 
Mrs. Raby ſighed ; but made no anſwer. And 
at that moment, the good Doctor Sandolph, with 


tottering ſtep, and leaning upon crutches, appeared 
before them. 


„Where, where is my child?“ cried he, in a 
weak tremulous voice; “ lead me to her this in- 
Rant.” And he was turning towards the ſtairs. 

«« Stop, ſtop, my good Sir ;” cried Mrs. Raby, 
4 your abrupt appearance might be. fatal to her, 
ſo dear to us all!” looking at Lord Danefield. 
« Give me leave,” continued ſhe, to go and 
fee how ſhe does; and if I find her tolerable, to 
prepare her to receive you.” | 

Doctor Sandolph aſſented, and Mrs. Raby be- 

1 ing 
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ing gone, ſome tender but melancholy compli. 
ments paſſed between the old, and the young man. 

« T ſhould have been here long ſince,” ſaid the 
former, had not I been extremely ill myfetf ; and 
I believe the anxiety I felt about Miſs Roſeville, 
as ſoon as I had heard from Mr. Bangrove, of the 
raſh act that wretched woman Lady Roſeville had 
committed, made me much worſe : However, I 
fat out the very moment I was able to bear the 
leaſt motion ; but impatient as I have been to get 
to my dear Louiſa, it was impoſſible for me to 
travel otherwiſe than by ſlow journies. On the 
road I met Mr. Bangrove's expreſs to apprize me 
of Lady Roſeville's death, and of my darling 
child's ſevere illneſs. But thank God, Mr. Mel- 
comb, whom I have juſt ſeen, tells me ſhe is 
better.” 

« Yes, I hope ſhe is,” cried Lord Danefield 
eagerly ; yes, ſhe is better, will ſoon be well, 
and ſhe will be one | ; you, = dear * 1 Know 
will give her to me.” 

« Ah! that I will with wy whole ſoul, if Lord 
Melvern conſents.” 

„ He has conſented; my beloved herſelf has 
told me, that ſhe loves me; I remember thoſe 
delightful words eſcaped her nn lips, and 
now were ſhe but well 

Mrs. — appearing at me door, beckoned 

Doctor 
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Doctor Sandolph, Come along, Sir,“ cried ſhe, 
Louiſa is quite calm, and impatient to ſee you.“ 

« And may not I ſee her?” cried Lord Dane- 

field, running after Mrs Raby, « will ſhe not ke | 
me too); 

Not now, my Lord, another time perhaps.“ 

4 Perhaps! unkind Mrs. Raby! Is there then 

2 doubt of her ſeeing me? 

WDetain me not at e: to-morrow I will 

ſee you again. 

« To-morrow !” mournfully echoed Lord Dane- 
field, but Mrs. Raby and Doctor Sandolph were 
already on the ſtairs in their — to Louiſa's 
chamber. : 

That good old man's fortitude nearly forſook 
Win when he found his dear ward ſcarcely able to 
expreſs her ſatisfaction at ſeeing him, otherwiſe 
than by preſſing his hand, and faintly ſmiling up- 
on him. Let, the darkneſs of the room prevent- 
ed his diſcovering how much ſhe was altered. 

Mrs. Raby, who had: been particularly charged 

| to keep her very quiet, would not let him ſtay but a 
very little while, and the haſtened to get him back 
into the drawing room. 

She then acquainted him with thoſe circum- 
ſtances, with which he was ſtill unacquainted ; 
and he heard with the greateſt amazement, the 
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fingular diſcovery which had — Lady Kt 
ville's death. 

« Louiſa cunninty,” ſaid Mrs. Raby, „ as ſhe 
has an excellent heart, is touched at her mother s 
death, eſpecially as it was brought on by ſuch 
dreadful means, But, my good Sir, ſhe was pre- 
_ pared for that misfortune, and in my opinion no- 
thing has affected her ſo much, as to have been the 


ſubje& of a culpable Aer on the Roſeville 
family.” 


'The Doctor, who was an e man, 
though without any very refined feelings, could 
not comprehend why ſhe ſhould be” ſo much 
grieved at a circumſtance of which (however odi- 
ous) ſhe was entirely innocent; and after a little 
more converſation upon this ſubject, he was glad 
to go and repoſe his feeble frame at his lodgings in 
- Bond-ſtreet z whither he ſent to Bangrove to come 
to Hi m. | . | $43. LA L 

Bangrove, who had long found a ſecret, one 
of the heavieſt burthens in the world, haſtened to 
tell him what he had juſt heard from Mrs. Raby, 
Mrs. Dinley having a great while before commu- 
nicated to Bangrove the myſtery of Louiſa's birth. 
Nor had it been without infinite difficulty, that he 
had forborn (in conſequence of a ſolemn promiſe 
the had exacted from him) to mention it to 
Louiſa. 
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- Doftor Sandolph obſerved, that it was no wonder 
: fins an accumulation of horrors, had been too 
much for her. Her gentle nature,” cried he, 
« has ſunk beneath them, and God Knows e 
ther ſhe will recover!“ 

A diſagreeable explanation next enſued, in re- 
gard to the late Lady Roſeville's affairs; ſhe had 
left no will; but Doctor Sandolph, from friendſhip | 
.to Louiſa, authorized Bangrove to make the ne- 
ceſlary arrangements, and — EY remains to 
be decently interred. 

Doctor Sandolph, however curious bs was to 


1 by what means Lady Roſeville had impoſed 


upon her huſband, and his family, would not en- 
quire into them, till the perſon whom they moſt 
concerned, was herſelf in a condition to hear the 
relation, which he underſtood Mrs. Dinley, was 


beſt qualified to give. 
Louiſa continued to mend. Doctor Sandolph 


the next morning had the ſatisfaction to hear her 


xpreſs the comfort ſhe received from his viſit ; 
and the day following, ſhe was ſo much better as 

toe enter into a little converſation with him. 
Lou have heard, my good friend,” ſaid ſhe, 
: faintly, e that your poor Louiſa has no name;no 
rank in ſociety, that ſhe was made the inſtrument 
of impoſition, But how this vile affair was con- 
trived, 
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trived, is Rill unknown to me, and it behoves me 
much to know it.” 
Why worry yourſelf, my dear child, „ ſaid 
Doctor Sandolph, with reflections on this mat- 
ter? you are innocent; you have not ſought to im- 
poſe upon any one; what have you to do with the 
crimes of others? And very ſhortly,” you will 
have both name and rank; you will be Lord 
Danefield's wife, who adores you.” 
+ «©. Spare me on this ſubject, my dear Sir,” 
cried Louiſa ; . I am weak, very weak; but yet I 
mult tell you that I can never, no never, bet the 
name of Danefield.” 
% What am 1 miſtaken ; aky you not Hove him 
then?“ | 
„Lore him!” cried PIs idea to 
me than life itſelf ; yet— the pauſed, 
J am all amazement! What love him, and 
yet proteſt you will not marry him! Why, my 
dear Louiſa, what can this mean? 
J am not able to give my reaſons now, for 
what ſeems an inconſiſtency to you.“ | 
The ſubject indeed, had better not be diſcuſſed. 
at preſent; think of nothing now but your health; 
I will ſee you again very ſoon, and ſhall hope to 
find you well, and reaſonable.” Which laſt word 
was ſaid with a ſtrong emphaſis, as he left the 
_— | 
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In the mean while Lord Danefield, whoſe 
Heart was gladdened by the accounts he heard of 
Loviſa's amended health, demanded to ſee her 
with an importunity not to be diverted or denied. 
And Louiſa, though her heart ſhrunk from this 
interview, deſired him to be informed, that ſhe 
would ſee him, the firſt day her ſtrength would per- 
mit her going down into the daawing-· room, with 
which delay he moſt reluctantly acquieſced. | 
It was with infinite concern, that Mrs. Raby 
perceived the deep melancholy that feemed ſettled 
on Loviſa's ſpirits. Formerly the name of Lord 
Danefield, (except during an interval of jealouſy) 
had a magic influence over her countenance, ani- 
mating it with joy and delight: but now, it only 
added to it a more expreſſive character of anguiſh ; 
and Mrs. Raby too plainly diſcovered, that from 
an exceſs of delicacy, ſhe would not in the hum- 
bled ſtate, in which ſhe was thought by herſelf alone, 

conſent to marry Lord Danefield . 
Louiſa now became very impatient to ſee Mrs. 
Dinley ; and as ſhe was ſo much better, her friends 
conſented to the admiſſion of this woman, who 
had frequently called to enquire after her health 
during her illneſs ; and a day being fixed for her 
dini ng Hill-ſtreetz ſhe came accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


OU Is A deſired Mrs. Raby, and Doctor 

Sandolph, to be preſent at her interview 

with Mrs. Dinley. It was not without viſible 

emotion, that ſhe received her; all the ſenſations 

of horror, grief, and aſtoniſhment, which ſhe had 

felt when firſt the ſatal diſcovery was made, now: 
xecurred again. 

- But ſhe endeavoured at compoſure, while ſhe” 

addrefſed Mrs. Dinley as follows : 
Nothing certainly can be more painful to a 
daughter, or more contrary to the general order of 
nature, than for her to ſcrutinize into the conduct 
of her parent. But ſuch is my unpleaſant ſituation, 
that though I could wiſh to conſign to oblivion, 
the memory of thoſe actions, that being diſcloſed, 
muſt criminate my mother; yet, it ſeems a juſtice 
due to myſelf, before I finally determine what re- 
paration is due to the Roſeville family, clearly to- 
have the fact aſcertained, that a ſuppoſititious 
child, has been introduced into-it. 

Do not, therefore, I conjure you, conceal from 
me any circumſtance relative to this affair: if you 
were unhappily drawn in to be a party concerned in 
it, you have ſince had leiſure to repent ; and cer- 
K 3 tainly 
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tainly cannot refuſe to make ae atonement in 
your power. 

Poſſibly a miſtaken. * of friendſhip, might 
have. occaſioned you to deceive yourſelf, and not 
to conſider that this action militates againſt every 
idea of honour and juſtice.” 

Mrs. Dinley looked extremely abaſhed, and Lau 
iſa, willing to encourage her, added, © I do not wiſh 
to give you pain, I am only deſirous of inducing you 
to be ſincere in the confeſſion I require. You ſeem- 

ed ſurprized at my having mentioned (Alas! very 
unfortunately) Prince Ormanzoff's name: I ſhall 
therefore inform you, that chance brought me inti- 
mately acquainted with him juſt before he died; 
and that I am in poſſeſſion of papers, which detail 
the whole of his ſad ſtory. —Here is his picture, 
which he bequeathed to me. Alas! he little thought 
that the bequeſt was made to his own daughter!” 
4 Ttis very like what I remember him to have 
been,” ſaid Mrs. Dinley, « and the firſt time I 
had the honour of ſeeing you, I was ſo ſtruck 
with your ſtrong reſemblance to him, that I could 
not help whiſpering it to your mother; yet, at the 
fame time I thought you had much of her air.” 
..«« You need only relate, faid Louiſa, „the 
tranſactions ſubſequent to my mother's marriage, 
as I have already told you, I know all that paſled 
before,” 
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« 'The taſk you have aſſigned me, ſaid Mrs. 
Dinley, „is not a little humiliating to me, for 
you will perceive that it was principally by my: 
aſſiſtance, that Lady Roſeville contrived to impoſe 
upon Sir Edward, and his family. However, I 
ſubmit, and hope my candour at preſent will in- 
| duce you, not to cenſure my paſt conduct too 
- harſhly. 

Whatever information you may have 20 
from the Ruſſian Prince, he could not tell you, 
(becauſe he never was let into the ſecret) that all 
your mother's attempts to deſtroy the proof of her 
frailty, proved ineffectual. Fortunately for her, 
however, about the time that her diſgrace appeared 
inevitable, her huſband's parents inſiſted upon 
his going abroad; and as ſoon as he was at a diſ- 
tance that precluded his obſervations, Charlotte 
(allow me till to uſe that familiar appellation} an- 
nounced to himſelf, and family, that ſhe was with 
child. Your grandmother, Lady Temple, who 
had been but lately reconciled to her, invited her 
to live with her, at leaſt during her huſband's ab- 
ſence; but Charlotte, who had her reaſons for 
ſhunning her Ladyſhip, and all who might intereſt 
themſelves in her condition, declined her invita- 
tion, chooſing rather to live ſequeſtered with me 
in a ſmall houſe near York. There ſhe was at 
n under pretence of grief at her huſband's 

K 4 abſence, 
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abſenee, to refuſe receiving much company; and 
to elude even her ſervants penetration by paſſing 
moſt of her time in 'bed, or by never appearing 
but in a very great diſhabille. 

She did not long however enjoy quiet, for ſhe 
wi ſoon much diſcompoſed by -receiving a letter 
from Lady 'Temple, to ſay ſhe meant.tobe with her 
during her lying-in. An event her Ladyſhip did 


not apprehend to be ſo near by ſeveral months, as 


it was in fact. 
Charlotte, who daily expected the awful mo- 


ment of her delivery to arrive, was in an agitation 
not to be deſcribed. At this period, I formed a 


plan which I communicated to her, and it rer 
her ſpirits. 

- As we lived but a . from York, it was 
eaſy for me ſecretly to confer with the gentleman 
who was to attend her, during her lying-in. I had 
tor ſome time, taken pains to ingratiate myſelf 
with his wite,. and had made little prefents to his 


children; indeed, I ſoon found he was formed of 


ſuch materials, as would yield to a proper bribe. 
ed up a mighty 
plauſible ſtory (at leaſt he choſe to think it ſo) of 
a private contract, having, by Tome months, pre- 
ceded the trip to Scotland: but that it was of the 
utmeſt conſequence . the family, who had been 
_— unkind to my friend, a owing to their 
0 pride 
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pride and avarice, ſhould not ſuſpect this; and I 


aſſured him that Mr. Temple himſelf, would be 
exceedingly hurt if the child's premature appear- 
- ance could not be concealed. I had ſome difficul- 
ty to make him comprehend that my. plan was- 
feaſible ; but.during our argument, I contrived to 
ſlip a bank note of conſiderable value into his: 
Hand, which as autres cleared his compre- 
henſion. 

The next ſtep was, to e a nurſe we 
could depend upon; and in this, Doctor Edwards 
aſſiſted us. He mentioned to me the widow of a 
ſhoemaker, a poor woman with five ſmall chil- 
dren, who, by the ſudden death of her huſband, was 
left in moſt deplorable circumſtances, with a young 
child at her breaft; her mother, the Doctor had. 
requently met at the houſes of his patients, where 
the was employed as a nurſe ; ſhe was a very no- 
table induſtrious woman, and now the charge of 
maintaining her daughter and little family, fell 
heavy upon her. Both the old and young woman, 
were ſecured as parties in our ſcheme; their houſe 

was in York, an we had every reaſon to believe 
none of the ſervants eber to us, had the now 
- acquaintance with them. | 

Every thing being thus prepared, and- the fa- 

mily 2 to ſee Doctor Edwards a 1 
e uiſitor 


. — 
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„ten at our houſe, he kept himſelf in readinefs 
to attend your mother at a moment's warning. 
- As ſoon as ſhe was taken ill, which happen- 
ed one morning about ſeven o'clock, I immedi- 
ately gave Doctor Edwards a private hint of it, 
and he came directly, as if by chance. No perſon 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was paſſing in 
Charlottes chamber; fear made her ſtifle her 
groans, and her maid Mrs. Lacely, and myſelf, 
were her only attendants: the month nurſe we had 
hired, being reſerved for another ee as you 
will hear preſently. 7. he 
\ Your - mother; was ill a very ſhort Sow. hs 
fore ſhe. was - happily. delivered of you; whom F 
immediately put into a baſket, which I was accuſ- 
tomed to carry on my arms when I ſtrolled about 
the garden, and filb it with flowers. With this 
baſket J ſallied forth, directing my Reps as uſual 
to the garden, where,.at a private door that opened 
into a field, men, Was in waiting to re- 
ceive the infant. 
| As ſoon as I had delivered my charge to " 
1 filled my baſket with flowers, and returned ta 
the houſe; and Mrs. Lacely and myſelt neglected 
no prudent meaſures to prevent our ſecret being 
SE: wm 
The ſecond day Charlotte, * was believed 
by * ſervants to have been flightly indiſpoſed, 
had 
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had the reſolution to riſe and ſhew herſelf without 


affectation, as a thing of courſe, in her dreſſing- 
room: and the firſt occaſion that ſeemed naturally 
to occur for my going to York, I went thither and 
paid you a viſit. I found you a fine thriving 


child, and extremely well taken care of, by both 


your nurſes, We had provided you ordinary 


clothes, as any thing in the leaſt fine, might have 


excited the curioſity of the neighbours, by whom 
you were ſuppoſed to be a tradeſman's child, taken 
in by dame Anſel to nurſe. 


n the mean while another letter arrived from 


Lady Temple, to enquire preciſely- when her 

daughter-in-law expected to be confined ; ſtill flat- 

tering herſelf, ſhe ſaid, that her health would ad- 

mit of her attendance on her.” 

T0 which Charlotte replied, that ſhe did not 
expect this event to happen in much leſs than three 

months ; and aſſured Lady 'Temple the ſhould find 


great comfort in her preſence. But as nothing in 


reality was dreaded half ſo much, we reſolved that 
when ſhe. had been married ſeven months, ſhe 
. ſhould appear to be taken ſuddenly ill, and with 
all due form, be brought to bed of you, before 
Lady Temple could poſſibly arrive.” 
It was much leſs difficult to act this Fes 
than to execute what we had done a month before, 
with. ſuch happy ſucceſs. The woman, who 
=s ſuckled 
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fuckled yon, was hired as a wet nurſe; and her 
mother was ſent for to attend Mrs. Temple. 
Theſe women, Mrs. Lacely, the Doctor, and my- 
ſelf, being the only perſons admitted into her cham- 
ber, we all executed our parts with great decorum; 
and after a reaſonable time, ſuch as might natu- 
rally be expected, your birth was announced to the 
reſt of the family. | 

The ſervants were all very defivous of ſeeing. 
you, but it was not convenient to indulge them 
with too near a view, as you were a remarkable 
large fine child: So you were kept in-your cradle,. 
and very little light ſuffered-to come intothe room, 
on: account of a pretended. weakneſs in your eyes. 
Indeed, they ſaw you very rarely, for your mother 
affected ſhe could not bear you out of her ſight, 
and' for many weeks you were almoſt always i in her 
apartment.. 

And pray,” interrupted Louiſa, how was L. 
conveyed into the houſe ?** — 
„Why, the evening before the repreſentation- 
of this farce, I went to York, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lacely, and brought you to the houſe in a 
band-box, pretending it came from" a- milliner's. 
But J ſuffered ſuch terror by:your cries all the way, 
though luckily they ceaſed before F'got'home, that: 

1 was obliged to carry you into a china cloſet in 
| 0 I fear you 
| ſutfered? 
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ſuffered a good deal that night, for want of your 


nurſe; though I took care to feed you, and I am- 
_ aſhamed to ſay, I doſed you well with ſyrup of 
- Poppies, to keep you quiet.” 

« My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Raby, ſhrugging 
her ſhoulders, and giving Mrs. Dinley a look that 
very nearly ſealed up her lips. 

Doctor Sandolph, as uſual to him when he was 
diſcompoſed, had recourſe to his ſnuff-box ; taking 
pinch after pinch with great perfeverance. 

But Louiſa very calmly deſired Mrs. Dinley, to- 
proceed. 

« When Charlotte“ s feigned ſufferings,” con- 
tinued ſhe, had laſted as long as we thought ne- 
eeſſary, I ſeized a moment when nobody was in 
the way, to convey you into her apartment. The 
reſt, I have already told you. 

« Nothing now of importance remains to men- 
tion. Sir John and Lady Temple, expreſſed ſome 
ſurprize when they heard of your premature birth,. 
but fortunately for my friend, it was ſame time 


before her Ladyſhip (who had been ill) was 
well enough to come and ſee her grandchild. I 
watched her countenance during her firſt viſit, and 


obſerved ſhe was all amazement, at ſeeing ſuch a 
fine forward. child; but I do not think the had any 
| ſaſpicions of the truth, 


Mr. Temple had always proteſted he would 
| not 
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not ſtay abroad, ſo long a term as his father had 
preſcribed, but meant to be in England about the 
time he concluded his. wife would be confined, 
Upon hearing that the event had already happened, 
he haſtened home. We relied ſo perfectly on his 
youth, and inexperience in young children, as to 
be free from alarm on his account: nor were we 
miſtaken; he ſeemed on his arrival tranſported 
with joy at being a father, and he became fonder 

than ever of his wite. | 
For ſome time Mr. and Mrs. Temple lived in 
great harmony together; though the latter was not 
quite ſatisfied at being kept in the country, and in 
a more ceconomical ſtyle, than ſuited with her 
_ diſpoſition. She had expected, by marrying a man 
of faſhion, and heir to a large fortune, that ſhe 
ſhould have indulged in every fort of luxury; but 
the ſlender allowance Sir John Temple gave his 
fon, did not permit him to h her extravagant 


wiſhes. 
In the mean while, Doctor Edwards had al- 


ways ſome pretence for coming to the houſe, either 
to ſee Charlotte, or her child; his viſits incom- 
moded her extremely, and ſhe obſerved, that Mr. 
Temple often thought them unneceſſary; but ſen- 
fible how much ſhe was in this man's power, ſhe 
did not dare to affront him, and was obliged to 
ſubmit to his * exorbitant chan; z fo that her 

purſe 
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purſe was perpetually drained by him, or the old 
woman. Your nurſe was of a mild gentle na- 
ture; and not in the leaſt mercenary. People who 
deviate from the right road, are liable to plagues 
and torments, of every kind; ſuch as others have 
no conception of.“ 


Mrs. Raby, who thought that Mrs. Dinley, ſo 


far from ſeeming aſhamed of the part ſhe had acted, 


appeared rather in her narration, to value herſelf 


upon her cleverneſs, interrupted her. 

I ſhould imagine, faid the, „ that amidſt 
theſe torments,, the voice of conſcience, muſt be 
the moſt troubleſome of all ; but I ſubmit to your 
experience in this matter.” 4-4 
Mrs. Dinley coloured; 1 am m ſorry, Madam,” 
faid ſhe, «4 to be ſo well qualified to decide, that 
it is indeed intolerable; but, I proteſt, I had no 
motive for aſſiſting in the deception on the Roſe- 
ville family, but a tender and LAY attachment 
to my friend. | | | 


Sometime after Mr. Temple- 8 mos Charlotte 


was releaſed from one of her torments, by the old 
woman's death; her daughter was a much better 
character; and. ſo attached to her nurſling, that 
with a little humouring, we were tolcrably eaſy 
* her. 

r. Charles Temple, who uſed to . his 


3 s greateſt friend, had ſhewn no ſatisfaction, 
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at the birth of his daughter; he very rarely viſited 
kim, and never careſſed the child, as every body: 
elſe did. One day he ſurprized Doctor Edwards: 
and myſelf, talking together in a corner of the 
Hall. I was at that moment, by Charlotte's deſire, 
giving him ſome money, What Mr. Charles 
Temple thought, 1 know not, or whether he 
-overheard any part of our diſcourſe ; but ever after, 
J perceived he regarded me with a jealous eye, and 
always looked gloomy, and out of humour. | 

Your mother might, had ſhe pleaſed, have 
been perſectiy happy with Mr. Temple; for he 
was very good humoured, lively, and agreeable : 
but I muſt ſay, her natural tendeney to gallantry, 
could not long be reftrained ; nor did ſhe love her 
Huſband well enough to dem contraling the de- 
Vghit ſhe rook in -indifcriminate admiration. I 
ventured to repreſent to her, the danger flie in- 
eurred of loſing Her hufband's affections; but ſhe 
never could bear controul, and diſregarded all T 
laid. 

Mr. Temple; wo had: now taken the name 
of Roſeville, ignorant of the pains I took to pre- 
vent Charlotte from diſgracing him and herſelf, 
unjuſtly fancied, that I encouraged her to receive 
attentions from a young officer, a great favourite 
of her 's. At firſt, after his marriage, he had been 
very kind to me; but ſor ſome time, he had treated. 
me with a ſort of «diſtant civility, bordering upon. 

con- 
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contempt ; which, together, with Charlotte's too 


frequent neglect of me, and inattention to her own 


character, made me heartily ſick of my ſituation. 
About this time, Mr. Dinley (an old lover of. 


mine) obtained a college living, which enabled 


him to offer me his hand ; and a thouſand reaſons, 
induced me to accept it. 

Immediately after our marriage, we ſettled | in 
Suffolk. Charlotte affected more grief, than I 
believe ſhe felt, at parting with me. I always 
ſuſpected, from the time of your birth, pas: 
preſence pained her. 

Soon after my departure, Charlotte's huſband, 


| diſcuſted with her conduct, left her, and wet 


abroad, where he died.” 

Have you any reaſon to think,” interrupted 
Louifa, that Sir Edward ever received any in- 
timation of the circumſtances of my birth? A 
ſecret known to ſo many, is ſeldom Wen 
kept.“ 

« It is impoſlible to ſay, Madam,” 3 


Mrs. Dinley, he was of a very reſerved diſpo- 
fition ; but certainly, all the while I was in the 


family, he appeared very fond of you; yet, it 
uſed to ſtrike me as ſingular, that latterly, he never, 
when he ſpoke of you, ſaid, my daughter, or 
my child; but always Louiſa, or the little girl. 


As for me, though I frequently received pre- 
ſeats. 
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ſents from Lady Roſeville, I never ſaw her, after I 
had quitted her, 'till I called upon her in Portman- 
ſquare : but I was true to the confidence ſhe had 
repoſed in me, and kept her ſecret faithfully “ 
« Give me leave juſt to aſk,” cried Louiſa, 
6% how Mr. Bangrove came to know it ?” 
Mrs. Dinley coloured violently, and ſtammered 
in her reply. I proteſt I have forgot did not 
intend—but ſome how or * he wormed it out 
of me.. 
« And Sir Charles Roſeville; did not he do the 
ſame?” ſaid Mrs. Raby. Hs 
„No, Madam;” ſaid Mrs. Dinley, WA 
warmth, glad to prove her innocence in one point, 
« I have never ſeen Sir Charles, fince I left Lady 
Roſeville's family: however, I know he never 
ſcrupled to ſay, he did not believe Miſs Roſeville 
to *. his couſin. 
« Come, come, Madam,” ” ſaid Doctor San- 
dolph, « if Sir Charles had theſe ſuſpicions, are 
you ſure you did not confirm them?“ | 
% No, Sir, never; we were upon ſuch terms, 
as rarely to converſe together—perhaps * 
Edwards blabbed.“ 
I wiſh this fatal ſecret had not been kept ſo 
long from me; cried Louiſa, * but I do not 
blame you for that; on the contrary, I think 
| FREE obliged to you, for having prevailed upon 
| my 
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my mother at laſt to conſent it ſhould be revealed. 
But pray tell me, what became of Doctor Ed- 
_ wards, and my nurſe?” 

« Why, Madam, Doctor Edwards found an 
opportunity of ſettling himſelf to advantage in 
a town, at a conſiderable diſtance from Vork; 
whither he went, to your mother's great joy, when 
you were about two years of age; and I under- 
ſtand, that he died a few months ſince, having 
during his life, conſtantly received an ee 
from your mother. | 

As for your nurſe, the remained with you 
till you were ſent abroad, after Sir Edward's 
death ; where ſhe did not attend you, having a 


large family of children, which ſhe could not 
conveniently leave. Lady Roſeville gave her twenty 


* a year, till ſhe died, about * * 
ſince. 

Mrs. Dinley ceaſed to ſpeak; ory Louiſa, 
though ſhe could not eſteem her, yet rather pitying 
the mortification ſhe had endured, and not for- 


getting the melancholy office ſhe had lately per- 
formed, in regard to her mother's remains, pre- 


ſented her, at parting, with a very valuable ring» 
which had belonged to Lady Roſeville ; and Mrs' 
Dinley received it, with many expreſſions of re- 
"ROM and 0 825 55 | 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


OCTOR Sandolph, who perceived how ex- 

' tremely ſhocked his young friend had been 
at Mrs. Dinley's odious narration, tried, as the 
ſill ſat abſorbed in thought, to dire& her attention 
to a ſubject which, he was willing to flatter him 
ſelf, could not be wholly diſpleaſing to her. 
„ Suffer me, my dear child, ſaid he, “to re- 
mind you, that all your friends have not yet had the 
happineſs of congratulating you, on your recovery. 
Will you allow me to-morrow, to introduce to 
you one, who has perhaps ſuffered, during your 
late illneſs, ſtill more than yourſelf ?” 

A faint bluſh overſpread Loulſa's pale cheeks. 
„ Ah ! my good friend,” faid ſhe, <4 I underſtand 
you; but alas! to what purpoſe ſhould we meet? do 
you imagine, that if Lord Daneſield's noble mind, 
ſuperior to prejudices, ſhould not think me diſ- 
graced by the knowledge of my birth, that 
would, poor and humbled. as I am, carry ruin. 
into his illuſtrious family? 

And ſhe aroſe, with a very diſturbed air, nai 
was walking towards the door. | 

« Hold Louiſa, cried Doctor Sandelph. 
« hold: what do you mean? This difcovery,. 
—_ I am ſenſible it muſt be very painful to a 
mind 


1 


mind ſo delicate as yours, never can be conſidered 
as a diſgrace, by thoſe who contemn narrow pre- 
judices. The native dignity of your ſoul raiſes, 
you above it; and as to your fortune, that is not 
affected by this citcumſtance. You have, indeed, 
diminiſhed it by a few thouſands, which your filial 
tenderneſs: thought due to your mother's urgent 
occaſion for money; and no man, wl has a 
ſpark. of virtue in his breaſt, but will conſider the 


cauſe of that diminution, as an honour to your 


heart. Lord Danefield, I am fure, will love you 


the better for it; therefore pray, my dear child, 


don't worry yourſelf with fantaſtic notions of po- 
verty and diſgrace. . 

« Why, my dear Sir,“ ſaid Louifth with 
warmth, * ſurely you do not ſuppoſe that I mean 
to keep any part of Sir Edward Roſeville's pro- 
perty? God forbid that I ſhould profit by the 
impoſition practiſed upon him; I refrain from 
expreſling all the abhorrence I feel at that, out o 
reſpect to the memory of the author of it; nor 
will I diſpute with you, what diſgrace is real, and 
what imaginary; your well meant ſophiſtry, 


however, will not convince me, that illegitimate | 


birth is not diſgracetul.” 

« J muſt interrupt you,” cried Doctor San- 
dolph, © only to enquire whether you ſeriouſly 
mean to renounce your eſtate ? 


« Moſt 
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« Moſt aſſuredl for it does not appear that any 
Lufpicions aroſe in Sir Edward Roſeville's breaſt 
concerning my birth: if he had known of its il- 
| legitimacy, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe he would 
have wronged his own family, by bequeathing to 
me, the eſtate in Kent. I feel, therefore, that I 
have no right to it; and Sir Charles Roſeville 
| ſhall find I am as proud as himſelf; for I will not 
knowingly, one moment, impoſe myſelf upon the 
world, as Sir Edward Roſeville's heir; therefore, 
as ſoon as I come of age, I am reſolved to reſign, 
not only Cherry-dale, to its lawful owner, butlike- 
wiſe all that has accumulated from it. This 
eſtate not being entailed, nothing can prevent my 
doing this act of juſtice; and J ſhall have the ſatis- 
faction of ſhewing Sir Charles, that had it been my 
fate to have belonged to his family, I ſhould not 
_— been unworthy of the name of Roſeville.” © 

« God of heaven and earth!” exclaimed Doc- 
tor v Sandolph, « did any body ever hear ſuch ro- 
mantic notions of honour and juſtice? So then 
you mean to beggar yourſelf, to enrich a man 
already loaded with wealth? J really have no 
patience to hear your talk ſo. It does not ſeem 
to me quite improbable, but that Sir Edward, lat⸗ 
terly, diſtruſted the truth; yet having ſo long con- 
ſidered you as his child, he actually loved you as 
_ This he proved by his laſt cares and folici- 
Ran tudes 
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tudes being entirely about you, and ſo anxious 
was he, that you ſhould receive the beſt education 


-poſlible, that he earneſtly recommended, on his 


death bed, that you ſhould be placed under his mo- 
ther's protection And now, forgetful of all this, 
what are you going to do? Why, in a fit of 
haughty diſdain (for T can call it by no other 


name) you renounce his favours, beſtow them 


-where tis impoſſible they can be wanted; and in- 
ſtead of making an amiable man, who adores you, 
happy, you reje& him, and voluntarily embrace 
poverty. | 

Louiſa ſaw that her venerable friend was down- 
right angry; grieved, but nof convinced, ſhe re- 
: plied, | | | 
« ] acknowledge, my dear Sir, Sir Edward's 
goodneſs ; but he believed his favours were con- 
ferred on his daughter, for Mrs. Dinley's conjec- 
tures of his ſuſpecting the contrary, are very vague 
indeed, and do not deſerve to be ſet in oppoſition 
to his conduct, which was truly parental. The 


moſt that can be preſumed is, that had he thought 


me a ſuppoſititious child, he would have made ſome 
proviſion for the wretched being, who was depen- 
dant for her exiſtence on his bounty; and this 
bounty thus beſtowed, I would have accepted. But 
ſince he died, without this black myſtery's being 
unravelled, it behoves me to do juſtice: to his fa- 

mily. 
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milly, In regard to my beloved benefactreſs (for I 
dare not call her grandmother) I do not ſcruple to 
avail myſelf of her generoſity, for two reaſons— 
one is, the certainty that Sir Charles Roſeville 
would have received nothing from her; and the 
other is, becauſe had any young perſon lived fo 
many years with her as I did, tis natural to ſup- 
| poſe, ſhe would have given her ſomething. Her 
legacy will enable me to diſcharge all that I un- 
dertook for my mother ; but there ſtill remains for 
me a large quantity of very valuable jewels ; theſe, 

perhaps, Sir Charles may chooſe to purchaſe ; but 
at all events they muſt be ſold, and I muſt ſubſiſt 
upon what they produce. Believe me, Sir, po- 
verty will be the misfortune that I ſhall feel the 
leaſt,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

« A fine ſubſiſtence, truly!“ cried Doctor San- 
dolph; * but think not, however I may be unable 
to prevent it, that I ſhall ever ceaſe to proteſt 
againſt this ſtrange renunciation. As for your en- 
gagements with your mother's creditors, I hold 
them to be ſacred; but mark my words, child; 
I ſwear you never ſhall repay me one ſixpence; 
for if I cannot make you retain al that is yours, 
you ſhall at leaſt keep that poor pittance. Do not 
attempt to contradict me; for I will not hear a 
ſyllable you can ſay, having already heard too 
much; and you will go near to break my heart. 


627 ) 


And the poor man, clapping his handkerchief 
over his face, hurried away. 

Louiſa was touched with tenderneſs and ſorrow 
to ſee him thus concerned; but her reſolution be- 
ing founded on principles of equity, remained un- 
ſhaken. 

It was not, however, without ſuffering a variety 
of unpleaſant emotions, that ſhe began a letter to 
Sir Charles Roſeville, explaining to him the myſ- 
tery of her birth, and declaring her intention, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, of renouncing all that ſhe 
inherited under Sir Edward's will, the moment ſhe 


came of age; and of yielding it to w__ who alone 


could have a right to it: 


As Toon as ſhe had diſpatched this line,” ſhe 


found her ſpirits lighter ; but ſtill there remained a 
cruel trial, which ſhe found it impofſible longer to 


defer. 


Her interview with Lord Danefield, with the 
man whom ſhe adored, and yet was determined to 
refuſe, required a degree of fortitude, which no- 
thing but the moſt exalted love, abſtracted from all 
ſelfiſn conſiderations, could give. 


The next morning ſhe fixed for this important 


_ occaſion ; but the exceſſive agitation of her ſpirits, 


during the night, rendered ſleep a ſtranger to her 


eyes; and the aroſe pale, languid, and hardly able 


to ſupport herſelf. She felt, however, that a delay 
Vox. II. L 
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would be uſeleſs; and the moment ſhe heard he 
was arrived, ſhe dragged her feeble form down 
ſtairs, and joined him in the drawing room. 
Lord Danefield, who had been extremely mifer- 
able at being ſo long kept from her, and who had 
no ſuſpicion of his misfortune, advanced eagerly, 
with ſparkling eyes, to catch her in his arms: 
but ſhe gently eluded his embrace with a ſtifled 
ſigh, and having thanked him for the part he 
had taken in her illneſs, mildly begged him to 
be ſeated, and, without interrupting her, to liſten 
to what ſhe had to ſay. 

This preface naturally alarmed him ; and, , giving 
way to the warm impetuoſity of bios: he ſaid, 

« J can liſten to nothing, Louiſa, till you have 
confirmed the promiſe you were on the point of 
making that fatal morning, when we were ſo 
cruelly interrupted. Firſt ſay, that you will be 
mine, and then I will hear what you pleaſe.” 

Louiſa ſhook her head, but ſpoke not. 

« Good God!” cried Lord Danefield, «© what 
means this ſilence? What am I to think? 
| Speak, Louiſa, my love; are you unwilling to be 
mine? 

« My ſentiments, Lord Danefield, ” ſaid Louiſa, 
with a faultering voice; are unchanged, not ſo 
my ſituation—I am 

« Oh! ſtop, I conjure you. I know 22 

1 you 
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you allude to; but can you think, Louiſa, that 
this diſcovery, which Bangrove has communicated 
to me, can affect my unbounded love and eſteem 
for you? Now, indeed, I have cauſe to be of- 
fended, that you ſhould think ſo meanly of me.” 

« Meanly! my Lord; O no; I believe your 
ſoul to be truly noble; and though I am far from 

thinking that diſgraced as I am, I ought to be 
your wife; yet loving you, as I do, were there no 
other objections than a flaw in my birth, I would 
ſtill be yours. 

«« ObjeQions! What objections can there be? 
cried Lord Danefield, vehemently. 

« Poverty, my Lord—You are too equitable to 
diſapprove of my intention of not with-holding any 
part of the Roſeville property, from its lawful 
owner. Poor and deſtitute then as I ſhall be- 
come, can you imagine I will involve you, dear 
Lord Danefield, that I love ſo tenderly, in my 
ruin?” | | | 

| « Talk not of ruin, noble generous Louiſa: 
| yes, I approve of your intention; juſtice dictates 
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: it : but when you have nothing left, come to my 

arms, to the arms of your faithful Danefield, and 
5 bring a treaſure, a million of times more valuable 
0 than the fortune you forego; a treaſure, which 


nothing can impair, becauſe tis inherent in your- 
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Louiſa affected, beyond imagination, by the 
warmth and tenderneſs with which Lord Danefie}d 
ſpoke; and pleaſed to find in him ſuch an at- 
cordance of principle with her own, laid her hand 
upon his arm, and preſſing it gently, < I believe 
hat you ſay,” cried ſhe, « and if your ſituation 
were other than it is, I could not withſtand your 
tender pleading. But, my dear Lord, you know 
the embaraſſment of your affairs, and that it would 
' be abſolute ruin to you, to marry an indigent wife— 
I never could bear to be the cauſe of it; therefore 
ve muſt ſubmit to our deſtiny, cruel as it is An 
inſuperable bar has ariſen between us; and, tho 
it breaks my heart to ſay it, dear Lord Danefield, 
we muſt meet no more, till we can meet with in- 
difference. 

« Oh! gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Lord 8 
field, do you thus caſt me off? Thus delibe- 
rately to plunge a dagger into my heart? Cruel, 
unkind Louiſa! but I will cling to your feet, till 
I melt you into pity. Ah! Louiſa, my beloved!” 

and he knelt down before her, bathing her hands 
with his tears. Do not thus refine away your 
happineſs as well as mine. Believe me we are 
formed for each other, and poverty itſelf will loſe 
its edge, when it attempts to ſtrike mutual love. 
Louiſa, do an devote to miſery the man who lives 
only for | | 
* | Lovila, 


— — 1 
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Louiſa, diſſolved in tears, was unable, for ſorts 
moments, to reply. Then, with a voice broken 
by ſobs, ſhe ſaid, “ tis you, Lord Danefield, who 
muſt ſhew pity ; urge me not on a ſubject, which 
tears my heart to pieces. Remember your ſiſter's 


conduct, on a ſimilar occaſion ; and ſhall I ſhew 


leſs fortitude than ſhe did, when ſhe thought it 
neceſſary to reje& Captain Stanford? Ah! Dane- 
field, my dear Danefield, if you knew what it coſt 
me to refuſe you, you would not call me cruel!” 
and ſhe preſſed his hand tenderly between hers, 
which, however, he haſtily withdrew, and ning 
indignantly, 
« ] ſee, Madam,” cried he, « that I am indif- 
ferent to you, or you would not determine to make 
me wretched. Ah! Louiſa! could I have thought 
that I was deſtined to receive this blow from 
you!“ 


And he haſtily paced the room to and _ in 


greatdiſorder. 

Louiſa, exceſſively affected, endeavoured, ; inning 
to pacify him. 

« Were there any proſpect, my Lord, , faid ſhe, 
« of our having a competency, I would {till be 
yours. In regard to myſelf, Heaven knows, I 
could live bleſſed and contented with you in a cot- 
tage—But your ſtation in life muſt be conſidered, 
Lord Danefield muſt not live for himſelf alone» 
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nor ſorget what is due to an illuſtrious family. A 
blind paſſion will be no excuſe (his ſuperior under- 
ſtanding and education eonſidered) for his plunging 
into an abyſs, whence he never can be extricated. 
How little ſhould I deſerve the eſteem you have 
told me, that Lord Melvern has conceived for 
me, if, inſtead of warning you againſt, I aſſiſted 
to puſh you into it. What muſt his Lordſhip 
think, when inſtead of an heireſs, deſcended from 
an ancient family as he believes me to be, he hears 
that tis wretched Louifa, the offspring of guilt, 
that has, if not ſeduced you, at leaſt wih a cul- 
pable weakneſs, conſented to your deſtruRton ? 
Who can ſay too, that hereafter when the calm 
voice of reaſon ſhall prevail over that of paſſion, 
that you might not yourſelf, though delicacy may 
prevent your iD it, regret our mutual! im- 
prudence ?” 

Here Lord Danefield with a geſture of impa- 
tience attempted to interrupt her, but ſhe pro- 
ceeded : 

« Bear with me a little longer,” ſaid ſhe, «< ſuf: ; 
fer me to repreſent to you that, —hampered with 
difficulties ; encumbered with domeſtic cares; re- 
duced almoſt to inſignificance by the preſſure of 
want ; obliged to court miniſters you may deſpiſe, 
to obtain.the precarious favours of a court ;— Thus 
—_— your ſpi ng it, like that of your noble 

father, 


F 

father, may fink under theſe misfortunes; and 
ſhould your affection for me remain unimpaired, 
would not that very circumſtance render them 
doubly ſevere? Shall I then not avert theſe evils, 
and though I infli& and endure cruel pangs at this 
inſtant, are they comparable to thoſe, that may 
only end with life?“ 

She pauſed; and Lord Danefield, who had done 
himſelf great violence, to forbear interrupting her, 
ſaid, 

« Tf I have had patience, Louiſa, to hear you 
reaſon with more philoſophy than tenderneſs, it 
has been, becauſe I expect you will at leaſt have 
the indulgence to hear me. You have endeavour- 
ed to perſuade me, that my happineſs is your aim. 
Let, tis you who deſtroy it; and ſo far from 
guarding me from miſery, 'tis you, who are contri- 
ving it for me. Believe me, I am neither ſo 
mad as to deſpiſe fortune, nor yet ſo romantic as 
to think we can live upon love. But I think the 
enthuſiaſm of that paſſion very capable of rendering 
people inſenſible to the little inconveniences of a 
ſcanty fortune, As to what is due to rank, that. 
may be dignified by a man's conduct more effectu- 
ally, than by the parade of wealth. Yet, I do 
not pretend to ſay, that I ſhould not frequently re- 
gret, that Lady Danefield could not appear with 
the ſplendour which formerly uſed ta be an appen- 
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dage to that name ; and ſome mortification I ſhould 
feel myſelf, when inſtead of the hoſpitality of my 


anceſtors, I ſhould find myſelf neceſſitated to ſhut 
my doors againſt my neighbours and tenants . 


Noble generous Lord Danefield !” exclaimed 
Loviſa, 

Without regarding this interruption, ke pro- 
ceeded. But what are theſe trifling evils, com- 
pared to thoſe, I ſhould feel deprived of you! the 
choſen, the beloved of my ſoul! How can the 
idea of diſgrace and of Louiſa, ever affoeiate toge- 


ther? Can you ſuppoſe, that after having been 
flattered with a place in your affections, any con- 


ſideration ſhould induce me, to give up the hopes of 
calling you mine? And when no other objection 
is offered by yourſelf, than the dimunition of your 
fortune, can that bean objection to me? You ſay 
you could be happy with me in a cottage ;—am { 
eſs tender, or of a diſpoſition more likely to be- 
come fickle, and diſcontented, than yourſelf? 
Granting that all the difficulties you prefage, were 
to embaraſs me; how could deſpondency reach 
that heart, accuſtomed to be cheared by your 
ſmiles? Formed as you are, my Louiſa, to ſoſten 
every evil, and double every bleſſing I ſhould en- 
Joy, why reſolve to render me wretched now, 
merely from the vain apprehenſion, that I ſhould 

be ſo hereafter ? 
I cer- 


Cas) | 

T certainly muſt have failed greatly in deſcribing 
Lord Melvern's character, otherwiſe you could 
not have a doubt of his ſentiments. He is much 
too noble, not to appreciate properly your conduct 
to Sir Charles ; and were I capable of ſhrinking 
from an object ſo deſerving as yourſelf, he would 
very juſtly contemn the meanneſs of that heart, 
whoſe love ceaſed to glow, becauſe its miſtreſs 
ceaſed. to be rich. Gracious God! but I will 
ſuppreſs my complaints; and once more have re- 
courſe to ſupplications ; let me then entreat ycu- 
Louiſa, my beloved, who have ſo long been the 
_ fole end and object of my life, to continue to be 
fo. Let me hope, this was only meant as a trial 
of my affection; and cruel as it is, I will forgive 
it, provided you will inſtantly promiſe, that you 
will be mine.” 

Louiſa was ſilent, her head reſted upon her 
hand, and a few deep ſighs, eſcaped her tortured 
breaſt. | 

« Louiſa, my angel, Louiſa!” ſaid Lord Dane- 
field, preſſing her paſſive hand to his lips, . ſpeak 
T any you ; my life depends. upon your an- 
ſwer.” 

« I cannot ſpeak——my heart is oppreſſed—— 
leave me, I beg.” 

What, before you decide of my fate? Can 
you WO it?“ 


Ls 6« Indeed, 
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« Indeed, Lord Danefield, I am quite ill. 
Unable to determine at this inſtant how to act; 
impreſſed with admiration at the generoſity of 
your ſentiments ——but indeed, I muſt be alone. 
May the Almighty bleſs you!“ 

And quite overpowered by the conflict within 
her own breaſt, ſhe diſengaged her hand from his, 
and hurried out of the room. While with vehe. 
mence he called after her, to remind her, that his 
happineſs or miſery depending upon her deciſion, 
he ſhould ſuffer the moſt excruciating ſuſpence, 
l be had obtained it. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


S ſoon as Louifa reached her apartment, ſhe 

indulged in the friendly relief of tears. — 
Softened more than ever into tenderneſs for Lord 
Danefield ; convinced of the elevation of his mind, 
and of the perſect ſympathy that ſubſiſted between 
them, the ſuffered for ſome little time her ima- 
gination to be foothed, with the delightful: idea of 
being united to him. The evils ſhe herſelf had 
delineated, ſeemed touched with more ſtrength of 
colouring, than truth; and as ſhe conſidered them, 
inſenſibly they faded on her eye, ſo. as almoſt to 
become imperceptible. 
But the fond delirium of the moment paſſed 
away, and reaſon reſuming its wonted force, ſhe 
again viewed objects through their proper medium. 
Her ſoul, though exquiſitely tender and ſenſible, 
was endued with uncommon fostitude, and capa- 
ble of ſuffering the greateſt torture, rather than 
ſwerve in the leaſt from what ſhe thought right. 
She adored Lord Danefield; but ſhe conſidered 
his honour and intereſt, beyond. the indulgence of 
paſſion. 

64 If,“ thought ſhe, he ſhould perſevere in 
his fond attachment to me, and prove, by his 
ſteadineſs, that it is founded on a baſis that will 
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not be ſhaken by any of the caſualties of life; 
and if, by a ſtrict ceconomy he ſhould: leſſen his 
debts, and may, without abſolute ruin to himſelf, 
marry the woman he loves; then indeed, I ſhall 
think all further reſiſtance needleſs, and that it is 
incumbent on me, to make the object of my love 


happy. Even the harſh unfeeling world, could 


no longer diſapprove of an union, not formed by 
the raſh imprudence of youth, but with the re- 
flection of maturer age. However, Danefield ſhall 
not know of this reſervation. of myſelf ; he ſhall 
be left free to follow the dictates of his heart, un- 
influeneed by any reference towards me; and that 
hereafter, ſhould he renew the offer of his hand, 1 
may owe it ſolely to love, and not to honour.” 
Louiſa having thus ſettled this point with her- 
ſelf, and felt all the pleaſure ariſing from the 
conſciouſneſs of having ſubdued the moſt foft and 
bewitching of all paſſions, and conſequently the 
moſt dangerous, next conſidered, that her victory 
would be very uncertain,. if ſhe were expoſed to 


the danger of ſeeing Lord Danefield, or to the 


well-meant importunities of their mutual friends; 
yet, whither to go, ſhe knew not. 

While ſhe was muſing on theſe matters, Mrs. 
Raby. came into her apartment; her eyes ap- 
peared as if ſhe. had been crying, and ſhe inſtantly 


began 


65 f 


die tenderly to reproach Louiſa, for making | 


ſuch a man as Lord Danefield wretched. 
„ He is gone out of the houſe,” ſaid ſhe, 


c almoſt diſtracted. Ah Louiſa! by what fatal 


impulſe are you governed? All your actions of 
hte, tend only to make yourſelf, and thoſe moſt 
dear to you, miſerable !'* 

Louiſa was trying to vindicate herſelf, when 
ore was announced. Mrs. Raby retired, 
thinking he might have buſineſs with her friend; 
and the latter was not ſorry to ſee him, being de- 
termined to demand his aſſiſtance, to gccompliſly 
a ſcheme which ſhe had juſt conceived. 

„ Surely, Madam,” ſaid Bangrove, (the firſt 
compliments being over,) «© ſurely you are the 
moſt extraordinary young lady that ever lived!” 
„ How fo, Sir?” ſaid Louiſa. 

„ Why, Madam, I was quite petrified to hear 
from Sir Charles Roſeville, of the ſtep you had taken; 


however, as molt probably you already repent of 


it, I tell you for your comfort, that your letter 
| binds you to nothing; the law not allowing the 
raſh acts of minors to be valid; and, as I hope, 
when this romantic fit of generoſity is over, you 
will feel your imprudence, I will engage to ſet 
every thing to rights.” 

What an opinion you have of me 1'* cried 
Louiſa, „and what a notion you give of your 
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own ſentiments! do you ſuppoſe any of your chi- 
canery ſhould tempt me to ſwerve from my word? 
no, Sir; in ſpite of all the law in the world, 
my renunciation of all claim to Sir Edward Roſe- 
ville's eſtate, ſhall remain firm and unſhaken.” 

« God bleſs me, Madam; but you are not 
perhaps apprized, that Sir Charles never could 
make good any claim to it. Your mother living 
in Sir Edward's houſe at the time of your birth, 


the law will always conſider you as his child, nor 


could his will be ſet aſide: therefore, you need be 
under no apprehenſions; Sir Charles has no more 
right to this eſtate than I have.“ 

& T am under no apprehenſions ;” ſaid Louifa, 
« nor do I know that Sir Charles would think of 
conteſting this matter with me. But equity, and 


not lau, is my rule of conduct: however, this is 


not a ſubject I wiſh to enter upon with you; and 


if you have no particular buſineſs with me, I have 


« I have no deſigns upon your purſe; were I in 


fome with you. Will you do me a favour ?” 

„% A favour! Good God! Madam ! why, really 
I know not what to ſay—to be ſure, I am the 
molt unlucky man in the world; but you take 
me quite at a nonplus, and at prefent it would be 
highly inconvenient to me to ſell out, If a ſmalb 
matter indeed. 
O make yourſelf eaſy,” interrupted Louiſa, 


want 


(62340) 
want of money, Mr. Bangrove i is not the _ F 
ſhould apply to. | 
The ſervice I require of you, is of a very dif- 
ferent nature; T want to find ſome creditable 
place, where I may be concealed for a few days, 
till I can ſettle myſelf to my mind, Have you 
any female acquaintance, who could receive me ?” 

Bangrove, much relieved, to find a pecuniary 
demand, was out of the queſtion, but exceedingly 
amazed at Louiſa's requeſt, roſe from his chair, 
and adjuſting his ruffles, exclaimed, | 

« Lord, Madam! you aſtoniſſi me more and more 
every minute ! why ſhould a young lady, like you, 
wiſh to be concealed ? I crave pardon ; but really 
I can ſee no reaſon whatever, why you ſhould not 
continue here till you marry.” 

That will not be in a hurry,” faid Louiſa, 
« forcing a ſmile. 

« No! why I thought—but I ſuppoſe Lord 
Danefield is alarmed at your plan of renunciation. 
Take my word for it, Madam, you had better 
drop it. 

That point is already ſettled,” ſaid Loviſa, 
gravely, Can you, or not, recommend to me 
fuch a place as I have deſcribed ?” 

« Why, Madam, though to be fure Mr. Mel-- 
comb is ſaid to be a gay man among the ladies, 
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yet, while Mrs. Raby is here, who ſhall dare to- 


find fault with your living with him?“ | 
With him!” cried: Louiſa, „you have a 
ſingular ſtyle of expreſſion; but to wave that, will 
you do me the favour I. require of you, and give 
me your word not to diſcover. my retreat. 
To be ſure, Madam, if you inſiſt upon it, — 
I don't know how it is, but I believe no perſon 
could refuſe any thing you wiſhed ; yet, I would: 
fain know your reaſons for. this 3 | 
ſtep.” 
* Tis not abſolutely neceſſary to' give a>; 
but be ſatisfied, I only wiſh to be concealed, till. 
my guardian can find a proper retreat for me in the 
country.“ 
« Well, Madam, I will. think a it, an 
hope, in a few days, or a week 5 
O no, Sir, that will not do; I wiſh to- 
remove hence to- morrow, or the day alter, at 
fartheſt.- bw 
% Very ſingular ;. quite abt. to me.. 
Some litttie diſagreement, I preſume, between you 
and Mrs. Raby?” 
« Nothing of the ſort ever happened. 
« Her brother perhaps—aye,. I will 4 ny: life 
I know what has happened.” 1 
1 You give yourſelf infinite trouble, to nue 


Pur 
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purpoſe ;” ſaid Louiſa, & had I been diſpoſed to 
. aflign a reaſon, I ſhould have done it at firſt.” 
„Well, let me fee,” ſaid Bangrove, rumi- 


| nating ; © what I can do—no, that's not the 


thing—God bleſs me have it. There is Mrs. 
Fenwick, a widow lady in Queen-ftreet, a very 
good woman, who has much confidence in me : 
you would be quite happy with her. I dare ſay 
ſhe would receive 0 Shall I go and aſk her? 
By all means.“ 

cc O, Madam,” cried Bangrove, I had like 
to have forgotten, that Sir Charles Roſeville de- 
fires the honour of ſeeing you ; and wiſhes you to 
appoint fome hour, to-day or to-morrow, to re- 
ceive him, becauſe he is going out of town very 
ſoon.” 

Louiſa ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to fee him that 
evening at ſeven o'clock, and deſired Bangrove 
would not delay favouring her with Mrs. Fenwick's | 
anſwer. PA 

This buſy morning being paſſed, Louiſa pre- 
pared to attend her friends in the dining parlour, 
where ſhe had not been ſince her illneſs. Her ap- 
pearance at table, made every eye ſparkle with de- 
Hght. Mrs. Raby ſaid every thing that was kind, to 
chear her ſpirits, Melcomb, indeed, ſpoke little; 
but Louiſa ſuſpeted he was not the leaſt pleaſed 
ef the party. His behaviour, ever ſince ſhe had 
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left Weymouth, had been more than friendly ; - 


and that day, there was a degree of ſatisſaction in 


his countenance, and of gallantry in his attentions, 
which made her ſuſpe& he had formed ſome 
hopes on her rejection of Lord Daneficid, that he 
had not dared to indulge before. 

Doctor Sandolph, who was of the party, amidſt 
his joy on her recovery, could not forbear ſome- 
times ſhaking his head at her, with a ſignificant 
glance, which the underſtood well enough to 
allude to her conduct, both in regard to Sir Charles 
Roſeville, and Lord Danefield. 

_ The latter ſhe endeavoured to drive from her 
thoughts, and to aſſume a compoſed air, but the 
taſk was beyond her ſtrength ; the internal agita- 
tion ſhe ſuffered, appeared on her countenance : 
and ſoon after dinner, having taken an opportunity 
of aſſuring Melcomb and his ſiſter, how greatly ſhe 


thought herſelf obliged to them for all the kindneſs = 


they had ſhewn her, ſecretly meaning it as a fare- 
well compliment, ſhe retired with Doctor San- 
dolph. 

To him ſhe declared her intention of boarding 
ſomewhere in the country, as neither her finances, 
nor her inclination, would permit her to remain 
in London; and aſked if he thought he could pre- 
vail upon his ſiſter to receive her at leaſt till ſhe 
came of age, which would be in about ten months; 
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as it would be comfortable to her, to be under the 
protection of one of his family. 

Doctor Sandolph ſaid, he could not anſwer for 
his ſiſter, who though a good woman in the main, 
was, as he had before hinted, rather unamiable in 
her temper; but if that were not the caſe, her re- 
tired way of life in a remote part of England, muſt 
(he preſumed) be very diſagreeable to a young perſon ; 
and in his opinion ſhe never could be fo eligibly 
ſituated as with Mrs. Raby, who he was certain 
would be delighted with her company ; and that 
Mr. Melcomb had actually deſired him to uſe his 
influence with her, to prevail upon her to live 
with them. In regard to money matters, he beg- 
ged ſhe would give herſelf no concern about them; 
for if ſhe perfiſted in the ſcheme, which he ſhould 
ever reprobate, her friends would ſettle what re- 
mained of her fortune, in the beſt manner they 
could ſor her. | 

Though Louiſa could have wiſhed Mrs. Gil- 
linſby, (Doctor Sandolph's ſiſter) to have been a 
woman likely to engage her affections, yet neither 
her ill temper, nor the remoteneſs of her ſituation, 
nor her retired way of life, deterred her in the leaſt 
from wiſhing to bring this ſcheme to bear. The 
firſt objection, ſhe hoped partly to remove by 
her patience and gentleneſs ; the others were not 
conſidered as ſuch; they were recommenda- 
tions to her, who lon ged for quiet and ſoli- 
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tude; beſides too, as her principal inducemer t 
to quit London was, to avoid an object ſhe could 
not ſee without endangering her own fortitude, 
how could this be accompliſhed ſo effectually as 
in the very ſituation, he deſcribed ? Therefore, 
ſhe urged him ſtrenuouſly at leaſt, to ſound Mrs. 
Gillinſby on the ſubject, ſaying, ſhe had inſur- 
mountable objections to live in Mr. Melcomb's 
houſe; and added, that though ſhe would not refuſe 
to remain in Doctor Sandolph's debt, (whom ſhe 
conſidered as a father) however diſtant her chance 
was, of being enabled to pay him; yet ſhe muſt in- 
fiſt upon her friends not attempting further exer- 
tions in her favour, as ſhe ſhould feel mortified: 
and diſobliged by them. Beſides too, ſhe was cer- 
tain ſhe ſaid, that her jewels would fetch ſufficient 
to maintain her very tolerably, with the intereſt 
of the reſidue of her little fortune ; and that as ſhe 
ſhould only keep Marianne, her expences after 
paying her board, (which ſhe ſhould wiſh to 
do liberally where ever ſhe fixed) would be very 
trifling. _ 

Doctor Sandolph had liſtened to her with evident 
reluctance; he ſeemed extremely averſe to her 


ſcheme of retirement; for while ſhe continued. in 


town, he thought Lord Danefield had a chance of 
ſucceſs ;. and that young man had entirely won the 
Doctor's heart. He could indeed have wiſhed, 


that either one or the other had been ſomewhat 
richer ;, 


. 
richer; but it was his earneſt deſire in Loviſa's 
perplexed ſituation, to ſee her eſtabliſhed for life ; 
and where there was ſo much love and virtue on 


both ſides, he thought their union could not be 


otherwiſe than happy. 

Therefore, he again tried to diſſuade her from 
quitting her friends. But Louiſa conjured him not 
to urge her further; and now ſhe ſaw, that the 
immediate removal ſhe projected, was more than 
ever te be deſired; as beſides Doctor Sandolph's 
importunities, ſhe muſt expect to encounter thoſe 


of her other friends, and perhaps be daily expoſed | 


to meet with a pleader {till more irreſiſtible. 
At length Doctor Sandolph promiſed to write 
to his ſiſter, well knowing he faid with an air of 
Chagrin, Louiſa's inflexibility, which poor Lord 
Danefield experienced to his coſt. 
« Ah! my dear Sir;” cried Louiſa, with her 
eyes full of tears, call me not inflexible; but ra- 
ther aſſiſt in ſtrengthening my reſolution to adhere 
to the dictates of reaſon, and not to liſten to thoſe 
of paſſion.” 

She felt grieved that ſhe durſt not communicate 
to him her intention of ſecretly quitting the family, 
being ſenſible how vehemently he would oppoſe 

it: but ſhe thought when the thing was done, it 
would not be very difficult to make him admit of 
her excuſes. 
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The good old man's countenance, generally ſo 
benignant, was at this time clouded with vexation ; 


however, ſhe would not let him go, till he had af-. 


fectionately folded her to his breaſt, and aſſured her 
that he loved her as his child. 


He had not long been gone, before Sir Charles 
Roſeville was announced; he approached her 
with an air of unuſual reſpect, and after congratu- 
lating her on the recovery of her health, he ſaid: 
« I know not, Madam, what to ſay in regard to 
the letter I have had the honour of receiving from 
you: a mind capable of acting in the manner you 
have done, would almoſt conſtrue thanks into an 
inſult. For though you think 'tis no more than 
Juſtice that you mean to execute, how few, how 
very few, in the like circumftances, would think 
themſelves obliged to do that!” 

Louiſa bowed, and Sir Charles continued, 

« It was reſerved for you, to extirpate prejudices 
of all kinds from my mind, therefore permit me, 
while I expreſs my unfeigned admiration of your 
character, to give you a proof how ſenſibly I feel 
your worth ; nor think my propoſition too abrupt, 


for I would not offend your delicacy for the world, 


It is, to requeſt not only in my own name, but in 
that of my ſon's, that you will honour the name 
of Roſeville, by accepting it from him: Cherry- 
dale then will ſtill belong to you, and I may ſay 

5 7 3 
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your virtue will not be unrewarded, for a better 
young man does not live than Charles.” 

Louiſa, though extremely ſurprized at this pro 
poſition, did not heſitate in her anſwer.” 

« You do me Juſtice, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „in believ 
ing that I do not require thanks; and I own I am 
flattered, that you find me not unworthy of the name 
of Roſeville. Your bearing it, firſt made me 
eſteem it ; but I muſt decline the honour you pro- 
poſe. Mr. Roſeville (whoſe merit I do not doubt) 

and myſelf, are ſtrangers to each other ; but grant- 
ing that we might mutually find motives of eſteem 
when we became acquainted, there n ſtill re. 
main an invincible obſtacle to our union. 

Name it, — ; perhaps it may be leſs fo 
than you imagine.” 

4 No, Sir; it is fixed here;” laying her hand 
on her heart, and here it will ever remain” 

.« You have then an attachment?“ 

“J am not aſhamed to own it; at the ſame 
time I muſt tell you, that probably I am deſtined 
to a ſingle life.“ 

O impoſſible Yu would not have nmel an 
attachment where a return was improbable, or im- 
proper; and whoever receives your hand, will be 
bleſſed indeed! I wiſh my ſon could have been 
that man; but ſince that cannot be, we muſt con- 
ſult what can be done in regard to Cherry-dale. 
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You have 3 and guided ſolely by the 
equity of your own mind, diſallowed your claim 
to it, and acknowledged mine. But, after having 
ſo many years thought yourſelf the lawful owner, 
I cannot conſent to diſpoſſeſs you on any other con- 


dition, than your retaining all that has accumula- 


ted from it, ſince Sir Edward's death; and as 1 
underſtand the ſmall legacy my aunt left you, is 
much impaired by your kindneſs to your mother, 
Jet me have 'the pleaſure of preſenting you five 
thouſand pounds, as a trifling memorial of the 
eſteem and reſpect I bear you.” | 

% Pardon me, Sir Charles,” cried Loviſa, “1 
cannot conſent to receive any gift that might ap- 
pear like a compenſation ; and yet I do aſſure you, 
there is ſcarcely any perſon, to whom T would 


ſooner owe an obligation than yourſelf, whoſe cha- 


racter I highly revere. 

« And yet you mortify me with refuſing all my 
propoſitions ; let me entreat you 5 

Do not attempt it,” interrupted Louiſa, 
earneſtly ; . I have a ſpirit ill adapted to ſupport 
ſuch obligations ; they would be quite oppreſſive, 
ſince I never could hope to return them: but in 
more trifling concerns, I will conſent to be obliged 
to you. You probably would prefer the family 


jewels, to all others; they are in my poſſeſſion ; 


and 
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and the higheſt price at which they may be ofti- 
mated by the jewellers, I will accept from you.” 

With all my heart,“ ſaid Sir Charles, pro- 
vided you retain the arrears of the eſtate. Thoſe 
1 poſitively will never touch.” | 
„ You will think better of this, [ hope,” re- 
turned Louiſa; no donation of mine, I be- 
lieve, will be valid before next Auguſt—but the 
Jewels I wiſh to part with nnn. 
Sandolph ſhall deliver them to you.“ | 

« He and I, faid Sir Charles, „will ſettle 
that buſineſs between us; and I hope he will pre- 
vail upon you, to accede to my wiſhes as to the 
| reſt. Adieu, Madam; the more I know you, the 
more I regret I am not to have the happineſs of 
calling you daughter; yet I muſt ſay my ſon 
merits an undivided heart. May I have the ho- 
nour of calling upon you again before I leave 
town?“ 

« I fear, Sir, J ſhall not be able to ſee you. I 
am going, I believe, myſelf, into the country. 
However, think of me, Sir Charles, ſometimes, as 
a perſon who takes a ſincere intereſt in your wel- 
fare; and let Mr. Roſeville be aſſured, that I think 
highly of him, as well as his father, ſince at this 
juncture, when the diſgrace of my birth might 
lower me in the opinion of ordinary minds, you 
both have ſhewn the ſuperiority of yours, by ho- 

IM OLE, M nouring 


62 
nouring me with the 5 moſt flatterin g 1 of 
eſteem. | 
Every word Lovifh ſpoke; raiſed her in the opi- 
nion of Sir Charles; his eyes even gliſtened with 
tears, and with an air of tender reſpect, he preſſed 
her hand to his lips, and then took his leave. 
Louiſa, completely fatigued both in body and 
mind, made an apology to Mrs. Raby for de- 
clining all converſation that evening, and carly re- 
| tired t to reſt. - 172 
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CHA FT ER XXXII. 


| | e LY in the morning following, Louiſa 
received a note from Bangrove, to inform 
her, that his friend Mrs. Fenwick, would with 
pleaſure admit her any time that ſuited her, in the 
courſe of the next day. Louiſa, therefore, com- 
municated to Marianne, her intention of ſecretly 
departing from Hill-ſtreet, and deſired ſhe would 


take an opportunity of conveying to Mrs, Fen- 


wick's,' unobſerved by Mrs. Raby's ſervants, a 
ſmall bundle of linen ; the reſt of her clothes, her 
books, and muſic, ſhe ſaid, might remain in their 


preſent ſituation, till ſhe knew where ſhe ſhould 


finally fix. 

Soon after ſhe had aids this arrangement, ſhe 
heard that Lord Danefield was below, and upon 
her declining to go down on account of buſineſs, 
Mrs. Raby herſelf came up to entreat ſhe would 
not perſevere in ſuch cruelty. Louiſa, in great agi- 


tation, conjured her to deſiſt from ſuch diſtreſſing 


importunity, and defired her to tell Lord Dane- 
field, that he ſhould hear from her very ſhortly ; 


though ſhe would not promiſe that her letter ſhould 


communicate the intelligence he might wiſh. 

She had ſuffered too ſeverely during their laſt 
interview, not to be very deſirous of avoiding 
M3 another; 
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another: when alone, ſhe could (though witli 
many a heavy ſigh) reaſon herſelf. into fortitude; 
but ſhe was ſenſible that this, had already been 
weakened by Lord Danefield's tenderneſs, and that 
to expoſe it again to his ſeducing eloquence, would 
endanger its forſaking her entirely. Fe 

Mr. Melcomb little thinking Louiſa's lame 
was ſo near, went out that day to dinner; and left 
his ſiſter and her to dine 2te-a-?ete. 

Mrs. Raby took this opportunity to preſs her 
ſtrongly to give up her ſcheme of living in the 
country, and to reſide altogether with her and 
her brother, who had commiſſioned her to uſe 
every argument likely to prevail upon her friend. 

« You would really be doing a very meritori- 
ous act to continue with us,” ſaid Mrs. Raby, 
« for already I perceive the ſoftneſs of your man- 
ners, has had a happy effect on thoſe of Melcomb ; 
he ſeems no longer deſirous of running after Ward 
and Humphries, or of aſſociating entirely with 
men; and in a ſhort time, he would find himſelf . 
pleaſed with ſuch company as we qurſclves could 
mix with.“ 

Louiſa in reply, aſſured her that he efteemed 
Mr. Melcomb ſincerely, and loved her as a ſiſter; 
but that it was abſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould paſs 
ſome time in retirement, where ſhe might have 
leiſure to adapt her mind to her change of ſituation, 
; | and 
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and not be liable to conflicts, which would deeply 
affect her peace. 
„ But think my dear Loviſa,” cried Mrs. 
Raby, *« what your feelings will be amidſt ſtran- 
gers; not one ſympathizing heart near you! Who 
{hall then watch over you, and prevent your brood- 
ing over grief? And though you may feel perhaps 
leſs than moſt people would, the renunciation you 
have made of fortune, yet that of the firſt, and 
deareſt inclinrtion of your heart; ah! believe me, 
Loouiſa, you will long feel that! Your ſpirits at 
preſent are exalted to an enthuſiaſtic pitch ; and if 
it were the faſhion now, as in ancient times, to 
ftrive for the glory of jmartyrdom, I dare ſay yo 
would be one of the firſt to burn, to ſhew your 
zeal, But in theſe days, when' people content 
themſelves with attaining milder virtues, why 
ſhould you aim at more? Your intention of giving 
up an eſtate, that is legally yours, in my opinion 
is moſt unneceſſary $ELF-DENIAL ; but outr? as 
that action is, tis nothing compared to your cruel 
rejection of the moſt amiable man in the world. 
By this, you at once deſtroy your own, and his 
happineſs ; you will go and pine in ſome deſert, 
and he will wander about the world forlorn and 
miſerable,” 
« I ſee, my dear, Emily,” returned Lowifa, | 
« that you with to perſuade me that you ſuſpect 
M3 pride, 
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pride, and oſtentation of ſelf- denial, to be the ſecret 
motives that actuate me. I will not complain of 
your injuſtice, becauſe I know you diſguiſe your 
real ſentiments. Anxious for my happineſs, 
warmly attached to your relation, and deſirous of 
keeping me with you, you would fain perſuade 
me that my union with him, would promote our 
mutual felicity. But there you are miſtaken, Tis 
true, that at firit we ſhould probably be ſo happy 
to have overcome all obſtacles, and to know that 
nothing could ſeparate us; that we ſhould ſet pru- 
dence at defiance. ., But be aſſured that as our 
attachment would, perhaps, become ſtill more ten- 
der, we ſhould more poignantly feel the inconve- 
niences we had drawn upon each other. Tis not 
in real life as in romance, where love is fuppoſed 
to ſupply for every other deficiency. Could we 
view the interior of one of thoſe manages tormed 
cn the plan of bread and cheeſe in a cottage, 
1 ſuſpect we ſhould frequently ſind more diſ- 
content than love; and afluredly ſcenes of diſ- 
treſs, i ufficient to deter the moſt romantic diſ⸗ 
poſition from plunging. into. them. A man ſo 
very young as Lord Danefield, of a profeſſion 
too that requiries a full flow of ſpirits, would 
be loſt to himſelf and ſociety, at his firſt entrance 
into life Unable: to appear in the world in 
the $f Suitable 1 to, his birth, he would ſink with 
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the unhappy object whoſe fatal tenderneſs had been 
his bane, into obſcurity. All his noble ambition 
damped, he muſt be content to vegetate; if how- 
ever the galling preſſure of diſtreſſed circumſtances, 
would permit his falling into ſuch a torpid ſtate, 
No, Emily; my ideas of love are very different. 
A paſſion, which ſeeks only temporary: gratifica- 
tions, is not that I feel for Lord Danefield. Yet, 
think me not inſenſible, ah! no; (wiping away a 
ſtarting tear) my heart feels for him, more than 


language can expreſs. Nor take it amiſs, my 


dear Emily, that I refuſe the generous aſylum, 
which you, and Mr. Melcomb offer me. The 
tumult of London would 'be W to me 
at preſent.” 

© Your notions,” faid Mrs. Raby, ve may be 
very juſt, but I believe few people who are in love, 
are diſpoſed to reaſon thus. If you would conti- 
tinue with me, you ſhould paſs as much of your 
time in retirement as you choſe; I would exactly 
do what you wiſhed in every reſpect; and I am 
much | miſtaken,” continued ſhe with an arch 
ſmile, „if you could not mould Melcomb's heart 
and ſoul, as you pleaſed.” | 

« Ah Emily!” cried Louiſa, „ you are very 
impolitic ; for the bare ſuſpicion of what you in- 
ſinuate, had I no other objection, would ſuffice, 
to determine me not to continue Melcomb's gueſt : 
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for if I cannot marry Lord Danefield, I non wilt 
any other man. 

"The two friends then Graeme, and neither of 
them in the courſe of the evening, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to renew the ſubjects they had already diſcuſſed. 

Louiſa's mind full of her intended removal, and 
pained, thus clandeſtinely to quit her amiable 
friend, was too much agitated to permit her to 
fleep. She aroſe early, as ſhe wiſhed. to write to 
Mrs Raby, and Doctor Sandolph; the former, ſhe 
entreated to pardon her abrupt departure, explain- 
ing her motive. ta be a ſtrong deſire to remove 
ont of Lord Danefield's knowledge; and after 
making her acknowledgments to him and Mel- 
comb for. their kindneſs to her, ſhe conclu - 
ded, with  promifing to write to them as ſoon. . 
as ſhe had ſettled im the camtry; and encloſed a 
few lines for Lord Danefield, expreſſive of unal- 
terable eſteem, and hearty wiſhes for his health. 
and happineſs ; but at the ſame time ſhe beſought 
him not to be offended at her reſolution, of per- 
fiſting in thoſe ſentiments ſhe had declared to him, 
at their laſt interview; and ſhe added, that for 
their mutal peace of mind, it was neceſſary they 
thould meet no more. 


Doctor 
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Doctor er ſhe addreſſed as follows x 


« My Deas 1 


" Sinks of my own events and that am 
far from poſſeſſing that inflexibility of temper which 
you ſuppoſe, I have judged it prudent to withdraw 
myſelf from my friends. My place of retirement 
is ſuch, I hope, as you yourſelf could not diſap- 
prove, and J ſhall remain in it no longer than till 
you have received Mrs. Gillinſby's anſwer: if 
ſhe is kindly diſpoſed to receive me, I ſhall haſten 


to her, but not without ſeeing the friend in the 


world whom I reſpe& the moſt. If you will be 
fo good to communicate Mrs. Gillinſby's anſwer 
to Mr. Bangrove, he will inform me of: it. 
Pardon, my dear Sir, whatever may appear ir- 
regular in my conduct; and be aſſured it has only 
been influenced by the dread, almoſt amounting to 
certainty, of being expoſed to freſh trials, that per- 


baps might have rendered it impoſſible for me to 


perſevere in a refuſal, which however, juſtified by 
reaſon, coſts me more than you can Imagine, or 

T exprels. © 
Add not to my other. vexations, your diſpleaſure ; $ 
that would totally overcome me. . Conſider me as 
a belpleſs orphan, whoſe only comfort on earth is 
your 
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your paternal love and protection. To deſerve 
theſe throughout life, will be the conſtant ſtudy of 
Dear Sir, 
Your grateful, and obliged child, 
Louis.“ 


Theſe letters ſhe committed to Mariannes care, 
charging her not to have them delivered, till 
ſhe had been gone ſome hours ; and after recom- 
mending her to remain in Hill Greet, ſeemingly 
ignorant whither ſhe, was gone, ſhe told her to 
order a chair to be got immediately, that ſhe, mi ight 
flip out, before Mrs. Raby was up, This was 
accordingly done ; and though the ſervants ſeemtd 
rather ſurprized at her going out thus early, they 
concluded, that it was occaſioned by ſome preſſing 
buſineſs, relative to her deceaſed mother, eſpecially 
as they heard her order the chairman to go to Hol- 
born-hill ;—but ſhe had not proceeded far, before 
ſhe directed them to Lincoln's Inn, where ſhe diſ- 
miſſed them: and meeting Bangrove, who was on 
the watch. for her, ſhe deſired him to conduct her 
to his friend's houſe. The chairmen, after aſking 

if they ſhould call any where to carry her home, 
being anſwered in the negative, retired; and Ban- 
grove lending her his arm (ſor ſhe could ſcarcely 
ſupport herſelf) they walked till they came to a 
| | "ſtand 
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ſtand oſ coaches, one of which comers them to 
Mrs. Fenwick's. 

During the way he told Loviſa, how much Sir 
Charles Roſeville admired her behaviour; at the 
ſame time that he lamented her rejection of his 
ſon. 

% You don't know, Madam, what you refuſe,” 
added he; Mr. Roſeville is a very good young 
gentleman, and he will have a moſt noble fortune. 
Indeed it was always the match I had in my eye 
for you ; but you flung cold water upon it; and 
there was a time when Sir Charles was equally 
averſe to it: but now he and his ſon are willing, and 
it would be juſt the thing to. ſettle affairs handſomely 
between you ; therefore I wiſh you would conſent 
to it, otherwiſe you may live to repent having been 
ſo extremely faſtidious.” 

| Louiſa begged he would have no SE 
upon her account, as the ſingle ſtate, was what ſhe 
preferred, | 

« Lord, Madam! I chought you had been a 
lady of more veracity; can you ſuppoſe me ſuch a 
fool as to believe you? What, out of mere perverſe- \ 
neſs, when ſo many people are dying for you, 
you reſolve to diſappoint them all—No, no; you 

are too pretty to remain ſingle.” 
Their arrival at Mrs. Fenwick's put an end to 
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this converſation. Bangrove preſented Louiſa to 
his friend, ſtrongly recommending to her, that ſhe 


might be allowed all the privacy ſhe deſired; and 


then he hurried away to Weſtminſter Hall. 
Mrs. Fenwick was a jolly looking. woman; 
vulgar to exceſs, yet fancying herſelf extremely 


polite; apparently good Won Wil and exceed- 
ng; talkative. | 


On the ſtairs ſhe ſcreamed out to her maid 
Martha to bring breakfaſt. 
„ Dear me, Ma'am, faid ſhe, „IJ am quite 


diſcompoſed that ſuch a lady as you, ſhould find 


me without a man ſervant; but indeed, I was 
forced to part with John; for you know, Ma'am, 


nothing is ſo ſhocking to a perſon of delicacy, as. 


vulgar manners; and I never could teach John, > 
tte a9 to be gemedd.” | 


Mrs. Fenwick then buſtled about, to get * 


tea equipage in order; and after waiting a con- 


ſiderable time, they ſat down to breafaſt. Louiſa 
Had little appetite to eat, and was not at all inclined 
to comply with Mrs. Fenwick's teazing entreaties, 


to taſte a bit of every thing upon the table. She 
wiſhed much to eſcape to the chamber allotted to- 


ber; but Mrs. Fenwick was ſo delighted to have a 
3 to talk to, who never attempted to inter- 
rupt her, that ſhe would not part with her, fay- 
ing, ſhe was very ſure it would be melancholy for 

| her 
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her to be alone; and that ſhe would, with all the 
pleaſure in the world, keep her company. . 

Louiſa, aſter thanking her for her good will, 
declined giving her ſo much trouble; and begged 
ſhe would not take it amiſs, if ſhe paſſed the chief 
part of her time in her chamber, as ſhe was in a 
very indifferent ſtate of health; and, ſhe carneſtly 
deſired that no perſon whatever might ſee her, or 
Hear of her being at her houſe. 
Very well, Ma'am; you may depend upon 
my ſecrecy,” faid Mrs. Fenwick; „I am very 
cloſe, and. defy any * © gut! any thing out 
of me. 
Mrs. Fenwick now ſhewed Louiſa her cham- 
ber: ſhe would have been better pleaſed had it not 
looked upon the ſtreet, and if the windows had 
not been ſo low; however, in ſuch an oſcure part 
of the town, ſhe hoped ſhe might —_ ob- 
dervation, | 

The morning did not paſs as quietly as ſhe 
could have wiſhed ; Mrs. Fenwick, or her maid, 
_ fidgetted backwards and forwards into her apart- 
ment, out of their abundant civility, alvenys ima- 
gining ſhe wanted ſomething. | 

Mrs. Fenwick had prepared a very plentiful 
dinner, and was half affronted that Louiſa did ſo 
little honour to it: in vain ſhe aſſured her, that 
ſhe was but juſt recovering from a ſevere fit of 
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illneſs; and that one ſimple thing, was all ſhe 
durſt touch. Mrs. Fenwick kept lamenting, that 
ſhe had not been able to pleaſe her taſte; and 
aſked her a thouſand queſtions as to what food ſhe 


preferred. In the evening, that ſhe might not be 


obliged either to liſten to Mrs. Fenwick, or to 
talk herſelf, ſhe propoſed playing: at back-gammon, 
and early retired to reſt. 

The next morning, after breakfaſt, as Loviſa 
went to her window to let down the curtain, the 


ſun being troubleſome, the firſt object that ſtruck 


her eye, was Lord Pompouſton, in earneſt con- 
verſation with a coach-maker over the way, but 
with his eyes fixed on Mrs. Fenwick's houſe. 
After all ſhe had ſuffered from this man, *tis not 
ſurprizing that ſhe ſuſpected he had diſcovered 
her retreat, and perhaps was n to bet 
her again into his power. 

Though ſhe had already ah Mis. Fen- 
wick, not to admit a creature that might aſk 
for her, ſhe judged it proper to lecture her afreſh ; 
but upon enquiry, ſhe found ſhe: was gone out; 


and when ſhe returned to her chamber, and peep- 


ed behind the curtain to ſee what was become of 
her perſecutor, he was no longer to be ſeen. 

But ſtill ſhe could not help being uneaſy. Pre- 
- ſently after ſhe heard a double rap at the dobr, and 
fiying to the ſtairs to liſten, ſhe was ſomewhat re- 
allured, 
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aſſured, at only hearing Mrs. Fenwick's voice. 
Louiſa inſtantly went down to renew her caution, 
and met Mrs. Fenwick coming to her. She ſeemed 
in a hurry to communicate ſomething ; and Louiſa, 
whoſe thoughts ran entirely upon Lord Pom- 
pouſton, turned pale, and trembled, nn it 
was about him. 
Well, Ma'am, now you ſhall ſee, whether 
Jam not a fit perſon to be truſted ;” cried ſhe, 
« but ſit down. La! I am ſo out of. breath, I 
ſhall not be able to ſpeak this e you ſhal 


hear all about it. 1 
«© About what, Madam * cried Louiſa, all 
impatience. 


« You ſhall 8 mſt 1 Ma- am, that 
my couſin Warner, who is lying-in (poor ſoul ! 
ſhe had a fad time) wiſhed to ſee me; and fo I 
thought I would treat Chloe with a walk; dogs 
in London, do nothing but eat and ſleep, and get 
ſo fat, they can hardly waddle along; and ſo as! 
paſſed by Miſs Tiffing's door, I thought I would 
juſt ſtep in to reſt Chloe, and then go on to my 
couſin Warner; I believe I might fit about balt 
an hour with Miſs Tiffing, and——. joy SY 

« Well, Madam,“ interrupted Leis who ap- 
prehended this ſtory was endleſs; . but what did 
you hear, in which I am intereſted 7”. 5 

J ſhall come to that part preſently, Well, 


5 I wen 
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T went * _ my viſit to my poor couſin; the 
has been ill managed, I fear.” _ 
I am ſorry for it, cried Louiſa ; « but I am 


. an ſuch a flurry, I wiſh you would come at once to 


he point in queſtion.”. 

„4 Sa, after ſaying 3 a cenſonable time with my 
couſin, I returned home; and juſt as J got to my 
own door, and went to knock, bounce runs. I 
againſt a gentleman; he drew back, and began 
apologizing, and ſo I courteſied; and ſo he ſaid, 


with a ſmile, „may I take the liberty, ſays he, 


4 of aſking, if you have 1 not * a young ſy with 
n 

Louiſa ſtarted; and Mrs. Feawlck, without 
obſerving it, continued. 

A young lady, Sir!” ſays I, and I ſrailed, 
and ſo you are come to pump me, are you? but 
believe me you have met with your match; you 
will get nothing out of me, 1 promiſe you, ſays I.” 

% That I perceive, Madam, ſays he; “but 
you would oblige me very much, if you would give 
your friend, Miſs Roſeville, this letter.” And he 
held one in his hand. No, that I won't, ſays I; 
and then I proteſted I knew of no ſuch perſon, and 
that I thought it very unhandſome of him to ſkulk 
about people's houſes, and the door being opened, 
I ſhut it in his face. 

s this gentleman very tall?” aſked Louiſa, 

not 
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not quite ſo well ſatisfied with Mrs. Fenwick's 
prudence, as ſhe was herſelf. 
« No, not very all, but a very comely gentle- 


*%. % 


man.“ 

« Are his eyes round and black ?” 

« Lord bleſs me, I can't ſay what colour his 
eyes are. I ſuppoſe he is ſome ſweetheart of 
yours; and now I'll lay my life, you are ſorry I did 
not take his letter. 

Louiſa aſſured her of the contrary, and re-iter- 
ated her requeſt, that ſhe would deny her to wy 
Prepoſſeſſed that this comely gentleman could M 
no other than Lord Pompouſton, ſhe began to re- 
pent having thrown herſelf out of her friend's pro- 
tection. This ſtep now, ſeemed to her raſh and 
unneceſſary, as ſhe might have confined herſelf to 
her chamber, for the little while ſhe had probably 
to remain with Mrs. Raby, and thus have avoided 
Lord Danefield, though not her friend's e 


nities. 


If it had not been for the fear of appearing ca- 


pricious, ſhe would perhaps have returned to Hill- 
ſtreet; however, ſhe conſidered, that ſince the thing 
was done, and with a good motive, it was better 
now to remain quiet in her preſent ſituation til] 
Mrs. Gillinſby's anſwer came, which mult be in a 
few days. But the deteſted image of Lord Pom- 
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pouſton haunted her all the night; at laſt, towards 


morning, exhauſted for want of ſleep, her eyes in- 
ſenſibly cloſed, and ſhe did not * "till ſum- 


moned to breakfaſt. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


